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For the Companion. 
SENOR. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

I want to tell you the story of a revolutionary 
hero, whose great deeds were done before some 
of my readers’ fathers were born, and I’m quite 
sure you will not be less attentive when you 
know that he was a dog. 

There is a queer, quaint old town cflled Lewes, 
on Cape Henlopen, just where the Delaware Bay 
opens into the sea. Houses and people are to- 
day, one fancies, precisely what they were in co- 
lonial times, or, in the year 1812, when our dog 
lived and was a hero. 

His owner was a butcher, and lived in one of 
the double-boarded, double-doored dwellings 
which still face the great white sands between 
the town and the sea. ‘“‘Dog’’ was the name the 
butcher bought him with, and simply “dog” he 
might have remained till his death, but that he 
happened to be seen by Col. La Vega, whose es- 
tate bordered the street on which the butcher 
lived. * 

The colonel bade Madame La Vega look at 
the dog, one day, as they drove down the road. 

“The fellow has good blood,’’ he said. ‘See 
how haughtily he bears himself beside the butch- 
@’s wagon. Your servant, Senor!. Have yeu, 
too, lost your estate?” 

For the La Vegas were impoverished Span- 
iards, who had emigrated first to Cuba and then 
to this quiet hamlct,, with ‘several other families. | 
The town kept up a constant intercourse then 
with the West Indies, which has now altogether 
ceased. Tropical fruits were sold upon her 
streets cheaper than apples and peaches. 

Now, Constant La Vega, the colonel’s son, fan- 
tied that his father had called the dog by his 
name; so Senor he became to Constant and his 
brothers, and a vague tradition grew and gained 
ground that he had known better days, and was, 
indeed, a don in disguise. 3 

Now and then Constant and his baby brother 
Ruy coaxed him in under the trees on the lawn, 
but the butcher watched their advances with a 
jealous eye, and refused to sell the dog at any 
price, 

It was along time before the people in Sus- 
sex county woke to the fact that war had again 
been declared with England. When they did, it 
was in a drowsy way, as one hears news in a 
dream. Newspapers they had none. The crops 
grew and ripened as usual. There was no need 
for alarm, they thought, even when some travel- 
ler brought tales of towns bombarded on the 
lower coast; of women dying of terror; of the 
fleet of blockading ships which were approach- 
ing from the Chesapeake, their sails, it was said, 
dyed black, in sign that no quarter would be 
given. 

But at the sound of the first gun fired from a 
British privateer far up the bay, this torpidity 
turned into a vague, dreadful terror. If there 
had been anybody visible to fight, if there had 
been, as now, telegrams and newspapers to give 
every hour an account of the enemy, where he 
was, his strength and his plans, it would have 
been rather a wholesome and pleasant excite- 
ment. But the people on the coast were as men 
helpless and blind. Any day, any hour in the 
hight, the attack might come. Men and women 
on Cape Henlopen kept ceaseless watch, their 
hearts failing them for fear. 

The butcher almost gave up his daily work 
in order to gossip, in awe-struck whispers, with 
his cronies down on the sands. The cannon on 
the fort were pointed to the bay, charged and 
teady for use. Col. La Vega, with the other of- 
ficers, was on constant duty. They went up and 
down the quiet streets, chatting and smiling as 
Usual. But the villagers noted their keen, inces- 
Sant watch out to sea, and were not deceived as 
to their real danger. 

Only Senor, rclieved of his usual task of trot- 
ting after the meat-cart, remained calm and un- 
opalled. A curious fact was, however, that, in- 
Wead of fining his way into the La Vega place, 








THE AQUADOR OR MEXICAN WATER-BEARER, 


according to custom, to romp with the children, 
he took a solemn march every morning to a high 
headland on the beach, and there remained on 
guard, lying with his head between his paws, 
his keen brown eyes fixed on the gga. . 

Whether the dog really had gained any idea 
of danger to be apprehended from that quarter, 
or whether the watch was simply a whim, be- 
came matter for serious discussion among the 
people. The more superstitious among them 
found in it reason for additional alarm and yet 
comfort. 

“When God sets the dumb beasts to keep 
guard,” they said, “it shows the danger is great. 
But it proves He is on our side, and not on the 
British.” e 

One evening, about dusk, Senor came dashing 
up the street, barking wildly, and followed by a 
troop of terrified boys. 

The fleet was in sight! 

The British were forced to ravage the coast for 
provisions, and had brought their ships- to an- 
chor off Lewes, in order to make a levy of stores 
before going farther up the bay. 

Although nearly half a century has passed 
since then, the terror that seized the quiet fish- 
ing village on that day lingers init yet. The 
cannon that were brought to bear on the British 
fleet still point to the spot where they lay, and 
the boys look wistfully at the powerful white- 
sailed ships flitting by, half-hoping, half-fear- 
ing to see the flash of the cannon and hear the 
whizzing and thud of the balls which have 
sounded for so many years through their grand- 
fathers’ stories. 

The next morning a requisition was made 
upon the town for provisions, which was prompt- 
ly refused. ; 

“Then we will open fire,”’ said the envoy. 

The American officer glanced at the distance 
at which the ships were obliged to lie off the bar, 
and smiled, significantly. 

But his smiles disappeared the next morning, 
when daylight discovered that the enemy had 
shipped their guns on the lighter bay craft, 
which could run close in shore, and thus com- 
mand the town. 

In half an hour every woman, child, or man 
(that could be spared from the manning of the 
fort) had joined the caravan that was flying 
toward the country for refuge. Carts, oxen, hors- 
es were heaped with household goods, and lum- 
bered along across the marshes, toward the far- 
off pine forests. 

Among the first to escape were the butcher and 
his family. Constant La Veza watched them 
heaping pots, pans and children on the cart, 
about which the dog capered in the wild delight 
which dogs and boys always find in a moving or 
a fire. Twice, three timcs the butcher struck 





Senor when he would have followed the cart, 
and drove him back. 

“They are going to leave him behind! O, cow- 
ards! Shame!” shouted Constant,in a rage. 

_ But the butcher drove off, aud Senor, after a 
moment’s pause, went back into the old house, 
as if to mount guard over it. 

“Gallant fellow!” cried Constant. 

But he had no time left to think of dogs. 
Madame La Vega had refused to leave her hus- 
band, who was in the-fort, and he, deeming their 
house securely sheltered from the bombardment, 
lying, as it did, uhder the cover of a hill, allowed 
the family to remain. 

A silence fell over the town, which was brok- 
en at last by a fierce fire from the ships, an- 
swered promptly from the fort. 

The sky overhead grew black with rolling 
clouds of smoke, here and there a roof blazed up 
from a falling shell, but as yet no one was killed. 
The few inhabitants left in the town kept closely 
in doors. The heavy bank of sand between the 
town and the beach served well the purpose of 
defence, many of the shots and shells bedding 
themselves in it harmlessly. 

The fire from the fort proved more effective. 
Two of the British ships retired disabled. 

It was towards the close of the long afternoon, 
that the blank, sandy stretch of the village street 
was broken by a little black figure, running un- 
certainly down toward the sea. Ruy La Vega, 
grown tired of his unusual captivity, had fallen 
asleep, and had been left by his nurse, while she 
hurried to peep fearfully out of the dormer win- 
dows at the ships still belching forth their deadly 
messages. The child woke in a few moments, 
and finding himself alone, crept noiselessly out 
of the house, and ran, shouting with delight at 
his freedom, down the street. 

At the same moment he was seen from the 
house and from the fort. Father and mother 
both looked on with dumb terror, as the sturdy, 
handsome baby ran swiftly down the road, while 
at that instant a shell arched overhead and fell 
not two yards from his feet. 

The noise and concussion startled him. He 
stopped, and then glancing cautiously back lest 
he should be seen, went to the shell on tiptoe, 
peering down curiously at it. He was beyond 
help. A moment more and the shell would ex- 
plode. But before they could breathe again, the 
dog, Senor, dashed unbidden from his hiding 
place, and catching the child’s coats in his teeth, 
carried him swiftly back. : 

But he was toolate. The shell broke. A frags 
ment struck the noble beast. He staggered, fell, 
and then dragging himself up on three legs, 





reached them, and they were carried in. Senor 
not less tenderly than the laughing Ruy. 

The bombardment ceased the next day, and 
the terrified people began to creep back to their 
homes. As soon as the butcher appeared, Col. 
La Vega bought the dog from him. 

“He may not live,” he said, “but the dog who 
has given me back my child shall not die be- 
longing to another man.” 

But Senor did not die. He was honored not 
only by the La Vegas, but by the whole town; 
and when he first appeared, guarded by Ruy and 
Constant, as a king by his courtiers, the crowds 
followed him with shouts and clapping of hands. 

Senor went lame to his grave. But the boys 
fancied his gait was statelicr than before, and 
that he looked down with pride upon his useless 
leg. He wore, we are told, a golden collar, on 
which was engraved: 

“Senor. The body of the dog could not hide 
the heart of the hero.” 

The boys of the village preserve his memory 
in a rougher way, in a couplet which they sing 
on the streets to this day: 

“The commodore and all his men 
Wounded a dog—and went back again.”’ 
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For the Companion. 
THE AQUADOR OR MEXICAN WA- 
TER-BEARER. 

Vera Cruz, (the ‘I'rue Cross,) the grand sea- 
port of Mexico, though in point of population a 
small city, contains much to interest a trav- 
eller. It presents an airy and fantastic specta- 
cle to the voyager approaching it from the sea; 
its parti-colored cupolas, and domes, and the 
palm-shaded parapets of the old Moorish-style 
houses glimmering in their faded grandeur in 
the sun. 

The city is built of coral raised from the bed 
of the sea, and is situated on an arid plain, 
whose silver-gray sands appear at a distance 
like a calm expanse of water. Far away in the 
province of Vera Cruz rise the Cordilleras, the 
luscious summer time covering their feet, their 
brows jewelled with eternal sleet and immacu- 
late with eternal snow. 

The city, like many Mexican towns, is scanti- 
ly supplied with water. The only water fit to 
drink falls from the clouds and is preserved in 
tanks. Milk can scarcely be had, for the, vast 
plain is herbless, and not a cow can be kept 
within miles of the city. The water obtained by 
digging wells is rain water, which has been in 
contact with the roots of vegetables, and is im- 
pure and unhealthy, and used only for washing. 

In 1764 a project was formed to bring water 
into the city from the river Gamapa; a stone 
aqueduct was laid at an immense expense a 
distance of two thousand feet; but the supply 
of water from this source stopped within twelve 
miles from the city. 

In Mexican cities, where a head of water can 
be obtained, there is usually a fountain in the 
park, either of marble or of ornamental mason- 
work, with a sparkling jet that flings its spray 
over foliage and flowers. 

In some localities, however, this is impracti- 
cable. The precious fluid plays such an impor- 
tant part in the domestic economy of those 
places where the supply ig limited, that the per- 
son who furnishes it becomes a very important 
personage. He is called the aguador, or water- 
bearer. 

The aquador has to make a daily visit to each 
house, as punctually as the milkman or the ba- 
ker. Should he fail in one of his periodical 
calls, the culinary operations would get sadly 
disarranged, and, perhaps, be suspended. 

.Knowing his power, he sometimes exhibits 
the importance of his office by being tyrannical. 
He is generally, however, a very civil sort of fel- 
iow, and, as, in emptying his jars, he must ne- 
cessarily spend some tie in the company of the 


caught the child again, and made another effort | servants, and is usually disposed to gossip with 
to reach the house. But by that time Constant, | them, he is regarded as a great news-bearer, and 


the servants, Madame La Vega, herself, had 


his udvent is looked for much as we look for the 
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newsboy with the morning paper, containing 
the news of the town. 

Ilis appearance is odd and very remarkable. 
He is usually habited in a cotton shirt with the 
sleeves rolled up, wide trousers of leather hang- 
ing loose upon his limbs, and a kind of casque 
or helmet of leather, with a projecting beak in 
front, upon his head. He has, besides, an apron 
of tanned sheep-skin in front, and behind a sort 
of pad of the same material, to-defend his spine 
against the chafing of the water-jar. 

Ife carries two of these jars. They are urn- 
shaped, of different sizes, unglazed, porous, and 
therefore good for keeping the liquid cool. 

The larger jar rests upon his spine above his 
hips, suspended by a leathern strap, which 
passes over his forehead, so that the weight is 
supported upon his temples. 

The smaller jar hangs down in front, and is 
also suspended by a strap, which crosses the 
back part of the head or the nape of the neck. 
The two vessels thus balance cach other, caus- 
ing the weight to press directly over the centre of 
gravity of the body. 

Thus equipped the aguador may be seen at all 
hours passing along the streets, and calling, in 
a high monotone, “Aqua fresca, aqua fria!’’ 
(fresh, cool water.) 

The water-carricr seen in Vera Cruz is, how- 
ever, sometimes a different sort of personage. 
He employs a donkey or mule to carry his water 
for him, which the animal does by bearing four 
small barrels, set in a frame-work upon his pack- 
saddle. 

The scanty supply and the poor quality of wa- 
er is probably the cause of the vomito, or yellow 
fever, in Vera Cruz and other Mexican towns. 
In the hot summer months this disease some- 
times desolates the city, the flying inhabitants 
leaving their houses to the vultures and the 
streets to the dogs. Vera Cruz then becomes 
what it has often been called, una ciudad de los 
muertos (a city of the dead). 
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For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 
CHAPTER V. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 


“For what reason do you object to my look- 
ing into your desk?” asked the Professor, a good 
deal surprised. 

Scranton’s face was scarlet, and his confusion 
so apparent, as to attract general attention. 

“Excuse me, Professor, if you can.” 

“Do you understand that the valuable gold 
nugget belonging to Mr. Moss is not to be found, 
and I am, therefore, forced to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, what has become of it?” 

“No, sir; I did not know it was lost.’’ 

“Mr. Winter says it was taken last night—or, 
rather, that it was not among the minerals when 
he returned them to the cabinet.” 

Scranton looked over to Winter, and elevated 
his eyebrows in a surprised, questioning way. 

Winter nodded to the mute inquiry. 

Then Scranton turned his eyes full upon the 
Professor’s face. They were honest eyes, and 
had nothing in them but regret. 

“Of course I do not expect to find the nugget 
in your desk, Scranton, but it is better to be im- 
partial in the investigation,” 

The young man took the key from his pocket 
in a reluctant way, and bent over as if to apply 
it to the lock. Then he straightened himself up 
again, with a face as crimson as before. 

“Will not my word of honor be sufficient?” 
he asked, earnestly. 

“If we were alone, it would be sufficient, but 
a teacher must be impartial. The duty is as un 
pleasant to me as it is to you,” the Professor re- 
plied, speaking in the same low tone Scranton 
had used in addressing him. 

The young man stood a moment irresolutely, 
then returned the key to his pocket. 

“Tam sorry to appear disobedient, but there 
are good reasons why I cannot allow any one to 
look into my desk,’”’ Scranton said, calmly but 
resolutely. 

“You had better take time to consider,’’ the 
Professor said. Then He continued his search, 
raising and closing the covers of the desks until 
all had been examined. 

So far the nugget had not been discovered, nor 
any thing that could indicate what had become 
of it. 

The Professor began to show signs of impa- 
tience. 


“Mr. Scranton, lam waiting for your deci- 


sion,”’ he said. 

“I am forced to decline,” was the young man’s 
answer, “for good and sufficient reasons.” 

“You are suspended from recitations, and may 
surrender your key to me.” 

Quick as a flash, the desk flew open, and 
Scranton, seizing a paper, tore it into bits, fling- 


| ing thescraps out the window. Then he stepped 

| to the platform, placed the key upon the table 
with a graceful bow, and went to his room. 

| Mr. Scranton’s desk was examined, the gold 

| nugeet was not in it, and the Professor stood 

| looking distressed and undecided. 

Ned Tryst, as soon as he could do so without 
being seen, industriously gathered up the scraps 
| of paper that Scranton had thrown from the 
| window, and matched them, and then took the 
pains to copy what he found there, which proved 
|; to be a rather sentimental acrostic on Nellie 
| May’s name. 

During a late term, there had been some ten- 
| dency among the young people to exchange 
notes, to repress which alaw had been passed 
that any young gentleman who was found to 
have written a note to one of the lady pupils, 
should be required to read it aloud to the whole 
school. 

There are those to whom the fear of ridicule 
has more terrors than all other punishments. 
Scranton could endure the Professor’s displeas- 
ure, but he could not endure the thought of 
reading his own rhymes before his fun-loving 
companions. 

But Ned Tryst was his evil genius; for he not 
only copied the acrostic, but he committed it to 
memory, wrote it on the blackboard, pencilled 
it on the walls, and made himself such a tor- 
ment, that Scranton was never known to write 
another acrostic during his stay in Mossville. 

It was never exactly known by the pupils how 
Scranton atoned for his defiance of the Profes- 
sor’s command, but he was at his desk the next 
morning, looking crestfallen, and as if he was 
well cured of all sentiment for Nellie, or for 
anybody else. 

The mystery about the nugget was not yet 
solved. 

Horace Arlington frankly owned that he ex- 
amined it when he first went to the table, and 
asked Winter to let him look at the ore through 
the glass. He was positive about that; but he 
was not clear that he saw it on the table after- 
ward. 

Ned Tryst was very flippant throughout the 
entire examination, but it did not appear that 
he was guilty of taking the nugget. 

Poor Scranton, who had come to grief by his 
false heroics, had not noticed the ores at all, he 
said; his,attention only having been directed to 
Winter’s difficulty with Arlington. 

Other boys were certain the nugget was there. 
A few knew it was not. The more the affair was 
discussed, the more embarrassing it became. 

At length the Professor ceased to allude to 
the subject, and other topics came up to absorb 
our attention; but Walter Winter’s reputation 
was under acloud from that day. What with 
Arlington’s unforgiving spirit, and Ned Tryst’s 
envenomed flings, and the thoughtlessness of 








fun, poor Walter seldom passed a day in which 


for that unfortunate nugget. 

Among the girls the faction against him was 
equally strong, and as school-girls like to con- 
sider their opinions of some consequence, they 
united in annoying the plump sister Winnic, 


mishap than he was himself. The poor child 
actually grew thin under the foolish persecution 
of her mates, and there was seldom a day when 
her eyes were not reddened with weeping. 

On one occasion, when entering the school- 
room, I found my books removed to Winnie’s 
desk, and Winnie comfortably established in my 
old chair by Nellie’s side. 

Nellie put her arm around my neck, in her 
caressing way, and drew my ear down, so her 
whispering could not be heard by others. 

“Don’t be angry, darling, but I am going to 
help Minnie live this persecution down. If they 
tease her, they must tease me. If we treat her 
well, the rest of the girls will notice her. What 
is the use of friends if they don’t stand by us 
when we are in trouble?” 

What, indeed? Brave Nellie! So I kissed 
her, and Winnie, too, and went away to mump in 
the corner; for l always went from the sunshine 
when I went away from Nellie. 

Mr. Moss had been absent two weeks, having 
gone to Boston, and taken the Professor’s young 
son, who had never seen a city, along with him. 
They had left the very morning that Winter had 
spoken to the Professor about the missing nug- 
get, so that when he returned we were only too 
anxious to know how he would receive the intel- 
ligence of his loss. 

He came into the school-room, the morning 
after his return, as cheerful as cheerful could be, 
shaking hands with Miss Mondram, and pulling 
out of his capacious pockets any quantity of 
oddities he had picked up in his travels. These 
he was arranging on the table, when some one 


cried Gut, 





boys who could not distinguish meanness from | 


he was not reminded that he had yet to account | 


“Mr. Moss, did you know Walter Winter had 
lost your gold nugget,—that five-hundred-dollar 
one?” 

Such a sorrowful look as Walter cast towards 
Mr. Moss, then! As for Winnie, she was just 
about to cry, when that good man’s rather dull 
ear began to comprehend the question. 

“Nugget! Nugget! Yes. I met the Profes- 
sor’s son taking it home the night before I went 
away, so [ took it to my room and locked it up. 
It is there, safe and sound. The Professor told 
me what anxiety and wonder its disappearance 
caused. I am sorry, Winter, you have been 
brought into trouble by my neglect in speaking 
about it.” . 

“But how came the Professor’s son to have it 
in his possession?” gasped Winter, who ‘could 
hardly realize that any thing so desirable could 
be true. 

‘He said he was in the room here, and some- 
thing was said about opening his father’s desk, 
and stealing his things, and thought he had bet- 
ter take the nugget in charge for safe-keeping. 
He is a thoughtful little fellow. By him I was 
told about your refusing to open the desk, Win- 
ter, without the Professor’s consent. That was 
right. A boy who would open a desk would not 
hesitate to steal if the temptation was great 
enough.” 

“T cannot tell you how glad you have made 
me,” Winter said, trembling all over. ‘I hope 
every body in the room may be as happy.” 

“The innocent never need fear but they will 
ultimately have justice done them,” said Mr. 
Moss. “It is God’s law that frath shall tri- 


umph.” 
To be continued. 





For the Companion. 
A ROSE FROM HOME. 


Everybody knew why Anne Ray was going 
from home. She was the eldest of six children, 
and was in her seventeenth year, so that she 
could practice motherly gifts and graces. 

It was unwise in Mr. Ray not to make his 
daughter a confidant from the first. The news 
was abruptly told, and doubtless with some 
trepidation. He was going away, partly on 
business, and should return at the end of a fort- 
night, bringing a new wife with him. 

The news segmed to strike her at once into a 
cold, hard statue. 

“And, Anne,” he added, “I wish you to pre- 
pare the children, and tell them th&t the lady 
who is coming will, I am sure, be a true mother 
to them. She is lovely, amiable and unselfish. 
Will you do this?” - 

“I will tell them what you say, father,” she 
replied, in a low, changed voice. 

All that day she busied herself preparing her 
father for his journey, but she was silent, and 
her eyes had great rings round them. The chil- 
|dren noticed it. Belle was ten; the other four 
were younger than she, two twin boys, and the 
baby, as Minnie was called, though she was four 
years old. 





who was much more sensitive to her brother’s | 


“What ails you to-day, Sister Anne, you look 
| so sorrowful?” said Belle, ticing the strings of 
her hat as she stood ready to leave for school. 
“Are you afraid any trouble will come to papa?” 

Whata question! It made Anne’s heart leap 
| to her mouth. 

“Never mind now, Belle; go to school, the 
clock is striking. I'll tell you all this evening” 
| —She stopped h moment, her rebellious feelings 
| choking her—‘‘a!ter papa has gone.” 

There seemed a shadow over Belle all day, 
and she could not tell what it was. Perhaps 
| Anne had suddenly decided to marry the doctor, 
| who came to the house so often, and leave them. 
How terrible that would be! And after this 
thought had taken possession of her, it was 
almost impossible for her to study. 

After tea, when the boys had brought out 
their books and games, and Belle had taken up 
her knitting, and Anne her sewing, the latter 
startled all the little circle by saying,— 

“Children, how would you like a new mother?” 

Belle gave a little ery; the boys paused in the 
midst of their eager play, and looked up with 
faces full of consternation. 

“We don’t want a new mother,” blurted Tom, 
the roughest of the twins. 

“No, we don’t want any one but you, Anne!” 
said Belle, a little frightened, the roses paled out 
of her cheeks. 

“Me want nany but ’oo!” lisped little Minnie, 
chorusing her sister’s words. 

The child had lifted herself from her cricket, 
and leaned with both round arms on Anne’s lap, 
looking into her face with laughing eyes. 

This was too much for Anne’s endurance, and, 
throwing her work down, she burst into tears. 

“What is the matter?’ cried Belle, at her sis- 
ter’s side in a moment, her srme shont her sis- 
ter’s neck. 








“Your father is going to bring home some 
somebody —he is going to bring you a new 
mother.” 

Then ensued a strange silence; Belle’s arm 
fell from her sister’s neck; the boys had sprung 
to their feet. 

“We won’t have her!” cried Tom, clenching 
his hands. 
here, and a stranger.” 

“I tell you what you do,” said Ned, in wnose 
brain a sense of the ludicrous was ever upper- 
most, ‘you shoot her!”’ 

“Ess, ’00 soot her,” echoed little Minnie, and 
then laughed merrily. 

“Ned, you haven’t any feeling,” said Belle, 
indignantly, with red eyes. 

“Yes, I have; don’t I propose an effectual 
remedy ?” queried the boy. 

“You know that is all nonsense. Is it really 
so, Anne, dear? You must be in earnest, but— 
why, I never dreamed of any thing like that.” 

Anne by this time was more composed, and 
able to talk with calmness. 

“I won’t like her,” said Belle, determinedly, 
“and I won’t like papa, either: It’s real mean of 
him, and you such a dear, darling housekeeper, 
Well, we’ll let her come, but we will have just 
the least possible to do with her. You shall be 
our sister-mother, and we won’t have any other.” 

“If she comes,” said Anne, with firm lips, “I 
shall feel it my duty to go away.” 

Then truly fell consternation in the little 
camp. The twins mutinied, Minnie cricd, Belle 
grew furious, and the meeting broke up in dis- 
order. 

As for Anne, when they were all in bed, she 
took up pen, ink and paper into her room, and, 
with white, sad face, wrote a few lines as fol- 
lows: 

Dear AvunTiEe,—I have thought over your 
proposition, and liad, at the eleventh hour, made 
up my mind to decline it, as much as I long for 
such a position, butt, as my father is to have a 
new housekeeper, I will accept. At the latt of 
the month I shall be.in Milwaukee. As it is 
late, and I am in much haste, I subscribe myself, 

Your affectionate niece, ANNE Ray. 

Anne never flinched till her letter was safe in 
the post-office. That was a desolate week to the 
Rays. Belle had grown silent and sad, the boys 
were petulant and affectionate by turns. 

The fortnight was drawing to a close, and still 
Anne cherished hard, resentful, ungrateful feel- 
ings towards her father. She had been very in- 
dustrious in repairing and supplying her ward- 
robe. 

“You don’t care any thing for one of us,’’ Belle 
said, over and over again. ‘How can you leave 
sweet little Minnie? she will fret herself to death 
after you.” 

Just then little Minnie’s merry laugh sounded 
in the hall. Anne and Belle stood back aghast, 
for they heard a new voice, and presently saw a 
slender, sweet-faced woman coming forward, 
Minnie’s hand clasped in one of hers, and Min- 
nie’s eyes upturned, gazing with a tender trust- 
fulness into the face of the new mamma. 

“Anne and Belle, here is mother,” said Mr. 
Ray, in a low, pleased voice. 

Belle held out her hand, for she could not 
withstand the timid, loving look in those brown 
eyes, but Anne bowed with a stately manner, 
and coldly turned away. 

At the end of that week Anne was on her 
way to the West. How her heart ached, while 
yet it was set in stern resentment against her 
father! How she longed to feel the touch of lit- 
tle Minnie’s fingers, the impulsive embrace of 
Belle! She would not put the thought into 
words, but she was jealous, O, so jealous, of the 
new mother who had come to lord it over them. 

She reached her journey’s end at last; her 
mission, school-teaching, her home a log cabin, 
with few refinements and many discomforts. 
Some way, being independent did not make her 
happy as she had thought it would. She could 
not help longing for home. 

Months passed. Deep snows fell on the prairie, 
and her heart grew sick for want of the old, fa- 
miliar outlines of home-hills against the blue sky. 
Summer smiled again in all the grasses, and the 
wonderful wild flowers made the vast levels one 
great. garden-bed. Letters often came from 
home. 

“Papa often speaks of you,” said Belle, in one 
of hers, “and wishes you were here. You mustn’t 
feel bad when I tell you how much we all love 
our new mamma, even the boys. Yesterday, 
when I said. I was going to write to you, she 
looked very sad, and said,— 

“*T wish she would Ict me love her.’ 

“ ‘Suppose you write,’ said I. . 

“ ‘She might not like it. But there’s one rose 
on the little bush her father says she raised from 
the seed. It’s the first one that has blossomed. 
She shall have it; and say I send it with my love, 
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of us!” 

The rose dropped on Anne’s lap; the rose from 
home, sent with such delicate appreciativeness 
of this girl’s character. Anne took it up. She 
knew just where it had grown, only a step from 
the kitchen door, and near the old well. How 
fragrant it was! Her heart unconsciously 
warmed towards the giver—towards home— 


“And where shall you spend your vacation?” 
asked hef aunt. 

“{—think—I’ll go home for a short visit,” fal- 
tered Anne, and the fragrance of the New Eng? 
land roses seemed to blow over her as she spoke. 

She was received by open arms, and with a 
rapturous welcome, and did not leave the old 
homestead until she entered the door of her own 
and her husband’s home a few years nfterward. 
But she never ceased to regret her hasty and 
inconsiderate conduct towards her father and 
the gentle, true-hearted woman he had chosen 
for his companion. By it, as well as by other 
experiences of life, she learned that hasty con- 
duct, prompted by bitterness of feeling, is always 
unwise, and almost always unjust to others. 





IN PERIL AT SEA. 

We had not been ten days at sea when I be- 
gan to dread an unfortunate termination to our 
voyage. 

When we had been warped out into the river, 
and were lying awaiting the captain, we found 
that he had been taken suddenly and violently 
ill, so that a new captain was sent aboard—a 
man of a quiet, genial aspect, and he was wel- 
comed accordingly. 

I had taken my passage to Buenos Ayres, with 
the intention of roughing it for some years to 
come, but I think that if all the miseries of a 
rough voyage could be foreseen, those who take 
trips to far-off lands would be greatly reduced 
in numbers. 

As I said above, we had been at sea for about 
ten days. The captain still seemed all that was 
genial and pleasant; but ¢here was a flushed and 
heavy look in his countenance that I did not 
like. Before long I had another opinion on the 
subject; for, in conversation, I found that the 
second mate had been at the same school as my- 
self, and together we went over the old days and 
compared notes, as I walked the deck with him, 
far into his watch. | 

The weather turned foul, but I contrived to 
stay on deck, when, to my surprise, I found that 
the greater part of the duty was shifted on to 
the chief mate, the captain seldom showing on 
deck. 

“No, I don’t think it’s from cowardice,” said 
my friend to me, as we walked the deck that 
night, when the gale had somewhat moderated. 
“Of course this is in confidence.” 

I nodded. : 

“Well,”’ he continued, “I don’t know what to 
make of him; sometimes I think he’s mad, and 
sometimes that he is given to drinking. How 
he got appointed to this ship, I can’t tell. Mr. 
Ray don’t say any thing, but he is one of those 
men who think all the more.” 

No more was then said; but before many days 
had passed we found that thé man who had 
been intrusted with a fine vessel, a valuable car- 
go, and, more than all, the lives of passengers 
and crew, was one of those unfortunate beings 
who are in the habit of having intemperate out- 
breaks, when the impulse to drink grows per- 
fectly uncontrollable, and culminates at length 
in one of those horrible fits of mania, known as 
delirium tremens. 

It was enough to make any landsman nervous, 
should the heavy weather continue; but there 
was still the satisfaction of knowing that the 

two mates were thorough seamen, who would, 
no doubt, take upon themselves the manage- 
ment of the ship, should there be any real dan- 
ger. 

These feelings did not trouble me long, for, 
the weather again brightening, hope rose, and 
fay*after day glided pleasantly by. Wesaw but 
litue of the captain, and only learned that hé 
was confined by indisposition to his cot; the 
cause of this indisposition was only known to a 
few. I could see, however, that the first mate, 
Mr. Ray, looked more anxious than usual. Tak- 
ing the opportunity of being on deck one night, 

Thad a long talk with my friend, and learned 

that the captain only recovered from one fit to 

seck the means for bringing on another. 
The days glided slowly by with varying weath- 
er. The hot latitudes were reached. There was 

a little horse-play as we crossed the line; then a 

shark was caught, and at times a dolphin or 

bonito; and at last, panting with the heat, we 

lay beneath the almost vertical sun, without a 

breath of wind to fill the sails as they hung from 


ond mate, made the remark, that he thought a 
change was coming; and then our attention was 
dear, sweet old Wyndam home. taken up by Mr. Ray passing close by us, and 
descending as if to the captain’s cabin. 


disappeared. 


Ray, I’d make a prisoner of him, and take sole 
command. He’d be quite justified in so doing.” 


Rough coverings were rigged up; but in spite 
of all that could be done to mitigate it, the heat 


and reflected from the sea, which shone like a |t 
vast mirror of polished metal. 

We were seated one evening, watching the last 
glow of the setting sun, when Anderson, the sec- 


“How has he been to-day?” I said, as Mr. Ray 


“Worse than ever,” was thereply. “If I were 


Further conversation was cut short by the re- 
appearance of the mate, who beckoned hastily 
to my companion. 
“Something wrong,” he exclaimed, as heleaped 
to his feet; and quite as quickly I followed him 
to the hatchway. 
‘Anderson!’ exclaimed Mr. Ray, “what’s to 
be done? He’s raving mad.” 
“Have you no medicines?” I said. 
“Medicines? Yes; but how are we to deal 
with a man in his state? Just listen.” 
As he ceased speaking, there came from below 
the sound of breaking chairs, smashing glass, 
and a noise as of some one leaping from side to 
side of the cabin, followed by a tremendous bat- 
tering at the door. 
“T’ve locked him in,’’ said Ray, “for he’s not 
fit to come on deck. But get help, and we must 
secure him, and strap him into his cot.”’ 
A short consultation was held; and then it 
was decided to call one of the old seamen, a stur- 
dy, quiet man, and to secure the madman as qui- 
etly as possible, so as not to alarm the rest of 
the passengers and crew. 
Anderson brought the old sailor, who came 
rolling up, turning the lump of tobacco in his 
mouth; and from his remark it was evident that 
he had been enlightened upon the business in 
hand. 
“Ah,” he growled, “what a thing it is as any 
one will go on wasting precious liquors, and 
turning blessings into p’ison! I knowed this 
would be the end on it.” 
“Don’t preach, man,” said Ray, angrily, “but 
come along. Now, look here,” he whispered, as 
we descended; ‘fas soon as I open the door, all 
step quictly in together. He’ll dash at us the 
same as he did at me a while ago; but he can 
only tackle one man at once, so that while he is’ 
engaged, the others must secure him.” 
We had hardly nerved ourselves for our task, 
and the mate was holding up his hand as a sig- 
nal as he unlocked the door, when we were stag- 
gered by the sharp report of a pistol. Then there 
was a dull thud close by my ear; and I started 
back with the knowledge that a bullet had just 
passed through the cabin door, and whistled by 
my head. Then came a loud, harsh laugh, fol- 
lowed by a couple more pistol-shots, both of 
which passed through the panel of the door. 
I need hardly say that we beat a retreat has- 
tily, and as we stood once more on deck, the first 
mate wiped the perspiration from his forehead, 
and looked from one to the other, as much as to 
say, What shall we do? 
It was a trying position; and for a few mo- 
ments no one spoke. Then Mr. Ray seemed to 
recover himself, and spoke out firmly and qui- 
etly: “We should only be casting away our lives 
if we were to go into the cabin now. The only 
plan I can suggest is to watch him through the 
skylight, and go in when he is asleep.” 
“J don’t think he can do any mischief in the 
meantime,” I said; “but we must seize him 
soon.” 
“Mischief!” said the old sailor, dryly. ‘Well 
Idunno. What if he keeps on popping off that 
revolver! We shall be having a bulletin amongst 
the powder, and a blow up.” 
“Powder?” I said. 
“Yes; in the magazine.” 
“Ts there powder on board ?” I said, with a tre- 
mor in my voice, as I turned to Anderson. 
“Yes, a heavy lot of it,” he said, huskily; and 
as he spoke his eyes glanced involuntarily in 
the direction of the boats. , 
Another shot made us all start; and now pas- 
sengers and crew began to collect, eagerly ask- 
ing what was wrong—questions which, in dread 
of a rush at the boats, we forbore to answer. 
The pevil was indeed great, for in one small 
cabin, especially strengthened for its reception, 
a large quantity of powder was stored; and if a 
bullet happened to pass through, the chances 
were that the heat evelved in its passage would 
explode it, and in a moment the whole vessel 
would be blown to atoms. 
There were two courses open to us; to séize 
the boats at once, and push off; or to make a 





the yards. 


bold and manly effort to subdue the madman, in 


breasts as we stood looking at one another, and 
was unbearable, beating down upon our heads, | then I saw the old sailor wet the palms of his 


said. 


skylight?” said the chief mate; and then, as if 
blushing at his own proposition, he added, has- 
tily, “No, no; that would be like murder. 
must dash in on him, at all risks. 
that? Look out; he’s coming on deck.” 


then the rattling of keys, and the crashing of a 
door. 
and I could see a tremor run through his whole 
frame. 
was so husky as to be almost inaudible. He 
whispered ,— 


gazed up at us fixed—rigid to a degree. Fora 
few moments, horror and a dread of impending 
death seemed to have robbed him of all power. 
Then he sprang up, the man once more. 


The same feelings must have pervaded all our 


hands, and rub them gently together. 
“We must run in on him, Master Ray,’’ he 


“Could we not shoot him down through the 


We 
But what's 


As he spoke we heard the cabin door unlocked; 
Ray cautiously peered down the hatch, 


When at last he turned to us, his voice 


“He’s got into the powder-room!”’ 
I shall never forget his countenance as he 


“Quick!” he exclaimed, “for your lives!” 
Then leading the way he dashed down the cab- 
in stairs, we following him, but only to find our 
progress arrested by the closed door, which re- 
sisted all our efforts. 

“Listen!” whispered Ray. 

The next moment there was a sound which 
seemed to make every nerve in my body thrill, 
and I frankly own that had my limbs obeyed my 
will, I should have rushed on deck, seized a coop 
or grating, and leaped over the side, for plainly 
enough to be heard came a sharp, crackling 
noise, and it wanted not the mate’s word to en- 
lighten us, as he hissed out, “Lucifers!”’ , 
“Tere, quick!’ exclaimed Anderson. “Look 
here; we are forcing the wrong way at the door.” 
He dragged at it, but in vain, for a few min- 
utes, till, running on deck, the old sailor re- 
turned in an instant with a couple of marline- 
spikes, which were inserted just as we once more 
heard the crackle of a match. 
“Quick! it’s for dear life!’ cried Ray; and 
the door crashed, gave way, and flew open, to 
reveal to us, standing, perfectly unmoved by our 
forcible entry, the captain holding a lighted 
splint to an iron-bound chest, which was already 
blackened and charred at the edge. 
For a second we could none of us stir. It 
seemed as if at the slightest motion on our part, 
the chest—which I afterwards learned was filled 
with cartridges, for the supply of one of the 
petty armies engaged in the Paraguayan war— 
would explode, followed by the other chests and 
kegs piled around. 
Then came the captain’s low, chuckling laugh, 
and we heard him say, ‘This will drive you out, 
then, strong as you are.”’ 
With a cry that did not sound human, Ander- 
son leaped upon him, and with one tremendous 
blow struck him down, trampling on him the 
next moment as he applied his moist lips to the 
charred and smoking edge of the chest. 


brush and came back again. 


first time he ever drove a horse alone he was 
about seven and ahalf years old. I had gone 
away from home to Ripley, twelve miles off. I 
went in the morning and did not get back until 
night. Iowned at the time a three-year-old colt, 
which had been ridden under the saddle to carry 
the mail, but had never had a collar on. 

“While I was gone, Ulysses got the colt and 


put a collar and the harness on him, and hitched 
him up toa sled. 


Then he put a single line on 
to him and drove off, and loaded up the sled with 
He kept at it, 
hauling successive Joads all day, and, when I 


came home at night, he had a pile of brush as 
bigas a cabin. 


He used to harness horses when 
he had to get up in the manger to put the bridle 
and collar on, and then turn the half bushel 
over and stand on that to throw the harness on. 
“At eight and a half years of age he had be- 
come a regular driver, and*used to work my 
team all day, day after day, hauling wood. 
There would be a man in the woods to load, and 
another at the house to unload, but Ulysses 
would drive the team. At about ten years of 
age he used to drive a pair of horses alone, from 
Georgetown, where we lived, forty miles, to Cin- 
cinnati, and bring back a load of passengers. 
“He always broke his own horses. I never 
knew a horse to balk with him. He used to get 
one colt perfectly broken, and then put another 
in by the side of him. He had a most wonder- 
ful faculty for breaking horses to pace; it be- 
came known in the neighborhood, and people 
used to apply to him to break their horses to 
pace; but he had an idea that it was degrading, 
and would never undertake it.” 


——— +o» 


SIAMESE CHILDREN AND THEIR 
KONE CHUK. 


The loss of a tadpole’s tail #s a not more “‘cer- 
tain sure” sign in the laws of nature of its 
change into a frog, than the laying aside of bib 
and tucker, or other baby testimonials is, by the 
laws of custom, of a child’s change towards ma- 
turity. This queer pollywography of wear and 
art prevails more or less in all nations, and some 
have it so bad as to make an account of it quite 
picturesque. The Bangkok Advertiser gives the 
following description of the Siamese children’s 
graduation to little men and little women: 

All Siamese children, boys and girls, are al- 
lowed to wear a small tuft of hair on the front 
part of the head. This tuft is the chuk. Great 
care is bestowed upon this tuft by neat people. 
It is made to shine with Siamese pomatum, is 
worked into a good looking knot, which is held 
in place with an ornamental pin. 

The highest point of that knot is called by the 
Siamese chaum, and the ornamental instrument 
which keeps the chaum and the entire knot in 
place is called pin, and is always under the 
chaum. While the chuk is worn, no clue can be 
had of the sex of the wearer from the cut or 
style in which the hair is trimmed or dressed. 

The chuk is the style of the children’s head 
appearance, and this style of head-dress is not 





rectly after, a fearful struggle took place amid 
these kegs, my part being confined to the secur- 
ing of the match-box, which I fore from his 
hand, trembling as I did so, lest it should ex- 
plode. Then came the loud panting of the 
wretched man, as, held down by four strong 
men, he bowed his body up again and again, 
with a power that was almost superhuman. 

But the danger had passed; and without los- 
ing a moment, we dragged him into his own cab- 
in. Water was abundantly applied to the 
charred side of the box; and Mr. Ray’s first act 
was to make the carpenter screw up the door in 
a way that restored confidence as every screw 
was driven in. I say his first act, for his second 
was to sit down on the deck and cover his face 
with his hands, and remain in that position for 
fully half an hour. 


potent drugs placed the captain out of the reach 
of means to place us againin peril. But though 


managed ship prosperously finished her voyage, 


I never laid down to sleep without a shudder, 
and never once dropped off without waking with 


edge of the cartridge chest. 
———_~+@>————_—— 


GEN. GRANT’S BOYHOOD. 


of fine animals, particularly fine horses. 


anecdotes : - 





whose hands our lives seemed now to hang. 


The captain was not stunned, though; and di- | 


_ “The leading passion of Ulysses, almost from 
the time he could go alone, was for horses. The 


disturbed till the boys or girls reach the age of 
; eleven in the former and nine in the latter. The 
'chuk is removed from the head of girls when 
| they attain the age of nine or eleven years, if 
among the possibles, without fail. The time for 
| the removal of the chuk must be an odd year. 
It is not removed before nine or eleven, and must 
| be before the expiration of the fifteenth year of 
the age of the child; consequently, the ninth, 
eleventh, thirteenth and fifteenth year of the age 
of a human being is a suitable year, in the esti- 
mation of the Siamese, for the prominent cere- 
mony of konechuk. It would be very exceptional 
to allow a girl’s chuk to remain till she had at- 
tained her fifteenth year. There is likewise a 
choice of the day and the hour when the deed is 
to be done. 

The kone chuk is a very prominent event in 
the life of a Siamese youth. Invitations are 


| 





Constant watching, binding, and the use of | sent to the personal acquaintances and friends 


}of the parents; those invited are expected to 
; make presents, and contribute to the dignity and 


a breeze sprung up the next day, and our well-| importance of the family feast and ceremony. 


Priests are invited, who are to take part in the 
| relixious part of the ceremonics, which must 
' consist of sacred incantations, and in some in- 


a start from a horrible dream of seeing the cap- | stances sermons. 
tain, match-box in hand, applying a light to the 


Priests, whenever invited, are usually Jaden 
down with presents of articles they can, consist- 
|ently with their monastic rules, use. If the par- 
| ents are wealthy, or persons of rank, the demon- 
strations are made proportionately important. 





President Grant, as is well known, is a lover’ siamese Lak’auns and Chinese theatricals are 
His 
taste in this direction, which has been quite free- | o¢ the invited guests, and the numerous specta- 
ly criticised, seems to have been a characteristic | tors that assemble to witness such exhibitions, 
of his boyhood. His father relates the following | and the ceremonies are prolonged into three 


sustained for the amusement and entertainment 


| days. His Majesty, the late King, made very 


imposing processions when the tuft of hair was 
removed from the head of his prominent chil- 
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dren. If the tuft of hair is to be removed from 
the head of the children of the King, it is called 
Sokan. 

The Sokan ceremonies of Siam are important 
and imposing state ceremonies, and some parts 
of the procession are highly amusing, especially 
the group of native girls that used to be dressed 
like European women, and carefully drilled to 
be able to represent their courtesy and bearing, 
and who, in almost every instance, undesignedly 
burlesqued theirrepresentation. This represent- 
ation, during the reign of the late King, always 
provoked an irrepressible smile from all foreign- 
ers who witnessed it. 

After kone chuk, the boys can become Nane’s 
at the temples. The nanes are dressed, to the 
unpractised eye, like a priest. The clothes worn 
are yellow, and the hair of the head and eye- 
brows are closely shaved. They are usually 
committed to the care of one of the prominent 
priests of the temple where they have been initi- 
ated, and have opportunities, if they are so dis- 
posed, of receiving such education as may be 
attainable at that temple. The girls after the 
kone chuk are scrupulously cared for by the 
parents and relatives. This ceremony indicates 
the transition from childhood into man and 
womanhood. 

LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 

From a Correspondent. 
Burning the Greenbacks. - 

I told you in one of my letters that I had just 
held over four million of dollars in greenbacks 
in my hands. After that | was so happy as to 
have in my possession for about three minutes 
a package of forty million. Cousin said she 
never would have belicved that so many fine 
estates, splendid dresses, magnificent libraries, 
grand parks, glorious conservatories, glittering 
jewels, &c., &c., could be within her grasp,—yet 
there they were. 

In the redemption rooms and departments 
where the currency was prepared, in the Treasury 
Building, there were several ladies. About half 
the number of clerks were Jadies, I should think, 
and some of them very young and very pretty. 
One young lady was shown us, who, within two 
or three years, has lost every member of her 
family save a sickly sister, who is supported by 
her. 

Suddenly, cousin thought of the coupons. 

“T never saw acoupon in my life,” she said, 
frankly, “and never expect to possess one, so 
pray show me some while I think of it.” So they 
brought out adrawerful of bits of brown cur- 
rency, at least it looked like curreucy, and these 
were the coupons, from ten cents in value to 
hundreds of dollars. They are somewhat smaller 
than ordinary ten cent pieces,—‘“‘pretty, engag- 
ing little things,” cousin called them. 

“But I thought there were more ladies em- 
ployed,” she said, as we looked through the 
rooms; and presently, as we were on the ground 
floor, we found ourselves in a great room that 
seemed to extend the whole length of the build- 
ing. 

Here were the women, a very hive of them, 
seated at forms like so many grown children in 
classes. It was lunch-time, and such a hum and 
buzzing! Here was one lady drawing tea ina 
queer little sort of apparatus; another pouring 
cold milk from a bottle; another making the 
best of her boarding-house biscuit, and their 
tongues were as busy as their teeth. 

From here we went into General Spinner’s 
room. The General is in Europe, or no doubt he 
would have expressed himself highly honored. 
We were shown his likeness, at which cousin 
made a ludicrous face. 

“Is he as homely as that?” she asked, at which 
everybody laughed. 

What a beautiful room it was! There were 
mirrors, and bookcases, and the richest carpet 
we had scen yet, and some pictures, from one of 
which Icouldn’t tear myself away. O, it was 
such a lovely stretch of country! such golden 
fields! such blue, soft, golden-tinted skies! such 
trees and rivers! 

Presently we were taken down to the basement 
ofthe building. There we saw the bright little 
machine that cuts the letter-stamps all in squares, 
with those tiny little dots. The gentleman who 
chaperoned us, rolled a sheet of paper through 
the machine twice, and, presto, every delicate 
line was visible. There were three machines in 
the room, and several young ladies at work. 
But the room seemed damp, unsunny and cheer- 
less. 

Outside were tons of boxes of paper, all labelled, 
and as yet unused. Here men were nailing, 
sorting, gumming on directions, and packing. 
They all looked busy, and as if they were a little 
hurried. 

“Don’t you get tired down here ?”’ asked cousin 
of avery handsome young man, with a paper, 





hat covering his curly locks, 


“Sometimes — a little,’”’ he replied, smiling. 
“Work is work. I dare say Mr. Boutwell gets 
more tired than I do,” 

“Now where do you burn that horrid old 
money ?”’ was the next question. 

“T am not certain that I shall allow you to 
witness that ceremony,” said Mr. B., with a 
smile. 

“[’m sure we are all good looking,” was the 
quick reply; “I think you might let us in.” 

After a little time,—which seemed to be used in 
consultation, and somebody running after some- 
body else in the distance, and somebody in the 
distance alternately shaking his head and look- 
ing ready to yield, during which we watched, 
with eager, fascinated eyes,—the order came, and 
we were marched into an apartment that smelt 
more villanously than even the redemption room 
up stairs. 

Here we found a great array of tin boxes, 
sealed. Three or four persons were seated at a 
table with writing materials before them. There 
was also a great, black machine that looked like 
an immense tea-caddy, and which is the retort; 
a great cylinder, that blowed and puffed like 
a steam-engine; a step-ladder, upon which a 
young man was mounted, and at that moment 
was throwing packages of notes in the mouth 
or door of the retort. 

“Those boxes are all full of money?” said 
cousin, pointing at them. 

“Yes,” said Mr. B., “this is the money that is 
to be purified by fire. For every note that is 
burned, a new, freshly-issted bank-bill is given. 
These boxes hold millions, and you see with 
what great care the ceremony is performed. You 
saw up stairs the bills counted, marked and 
divided. Here they are, after being again counted 
in halves, and made to correspond. These chests 
are locked with three padlocks; they have been 
inspected in three different departments, and 
those gentlemen at the table check off the pack- 
ages as they are called out. Over five millions 
are to be burned to-day.” 

It really made us feel solemn to think of it, 
even though we knew in what way it would find 
resurrection again. 

“And if they die, shall they not live again?” 
murmured Mr. B. to himself. I knew what he 
meant. 

The man on the steps kept thrusting in the 
packages, the man at the tin chests kept calling 
out the amounts, “Twenty thousand!” “Fifty 
thousand!” and the man at the table echoed the 
amount. Presently the retort was full, packed, 
crammed, and then a door was opened, and the 
fire applied. 

Dear me, how strangely I felt at the roaring, 
and the blowing, and the puffing, and the sud- 
den heat! What curious experiences had those 
old, dirty, mutilated bills been through! How 
many cares they had lightened! how many 
helped bless! how many helped curse! It was 
the most singular sensation I ever experienced. 

By-and-by the roaring ceased; the fire grew 
faint; the work was done. 

The committee appointed to watch the whole 
proceeding, directed the retort to be opened, and 
looked inside. There was nothing but gray 
ashes, and a strange, acrid smell. 

“They must report under oath how much 
money is destroyed,” said Mr. B. “Then it is 
placed to the treasurer’s credit, and the money 
is refunded, as I said before, in good, new notes.” 

“O dear, how many houses and lands we have 
seen in ashes!’ sighed my cousin, as we left the 
place, much impressed with all the strange sights 
we had witnessed; but the strangest and most 
impressive of all was the burning of the five 
millions of dollars, all in so little time. 

ALICE. 
———_-_ +o -— - -—- 

THE INDIA-RUBBER GROVES OF 
THE AMAZONS. 

In the early summer of 1869, while on my way 
to an extended exploration in the wilds of Bo- 
livia, I made a journey up the river Madeira, the 
great tributary of the Amazons. It is a river 
well known through the extensive manufacture 
of india-rubber in the forests on its banks. 

The Madeira enters the Amazon from the 
south, about nine hundred miles from Para, and 
ninety-five below the confluence of the river Ne- 
gro. My starting-point on the present journey 
was Manaos, the capital of the province of the 
Amazons. My conveyance was a canoe of about 
a ton burden, manned by six men. 

The union of the waters of the Upper Amazons, 
and its tributary, the river Negro, is very curious. 
The Amazons, at this point, is not half the width 
of the latter, and looks, indeed, like an affluent 
instead of the main stream. The black water 
presses slowly out, while the muddy water of 
the Amazons dashes ficreely at it, and holds it 
back, and, being colder and heavier, passes un- 
derneath it. 

We started at evening; my men paddling lazily 





by moonlight for the current of the shadowy, 
solitary river. We then drifted on the current, 
the oarsmen taking their rest. No lookout is 
necessary for a night-travel like this. Should 
you drift ashore, the mosquitoes will greet your 
arrival so warmly that sleep is gone before dan- 
ger can occur. 





After twenty hours’ journey from the mouth 
of the Negro, we reached the mouth of the Ma- 
deira, Ihad ascended the Amazons ten times, but 
had never seen before the mouth of this most won- 
derful tributary, said to be two thousand miles 
in length. The waters at the confluence are 
broken by numerous islands, and the Amazon’s 
voyagers usually pass on the side opposite the 
Madeira. 

The view of the water-horizon of the Amazons 
at the point of union between the two rivers is 
grand, giving one an idea of the vastness of the 
great river system. The Madeira, in comparison 
with the wide expanse of the main river, seems 
but a child. Indeed, the former, beyond the 
islands, is seldom more than half a mile in width. 

The dwellers on the lower Madeira are an idle, 
shiftless race, a mixture of different Indians with 
whites, negroes and mulattoes, living by pillage, 
without marriage, or law, or any sort of shame. 
They are noted canoe thieves. The stealing of 
canoes, however, is common on the Amazons, 
(and, in justice be it said, hardly any thing else 
is ever stolen.) Even at Manaos, the provincial 
capital, canoe-thieves are ever on the alert, and 
often escape unpunished. 





I once knew of a canoe-robber there, who not 
only stole the boat, but the owner also. After 
drinking late with his friends, this voyager had 
come to his canoe for rest, and, lying down in the 
stern, had covered himself with a large mat to 
keep off the dew. Towards morning, some one 
untied the canoe and rowed off in it without per- 
ceiving the owner. When daylight broke, and 
they were off an island in mid-river, the owner of 
the canoe awoke, and, raising the mat, saw the 
situation. He seized his gun, and, to the utter 
amazement of the thief, who was, of course, at 
the bow of the canoe, and looking ahead, ex- 
claimed,— . 

“What, you scoundrel! do you mean to steal 
me, too? Turn back, or P’ll shoot you! and row 
to the landing nearest the police office. Faster! 
Faster! if you don’t want to be shet!”” 

The terrified thief rowed for his life, but the 
owner of the boat took pity upon him, and 
allowed him to escape. 

We arrived at last at the more populous dis- 
tricts of the Madeira, within sight of the famous 
india-rubber groves. 

The trees of these groves rise styaight from 
the ground, round and smooth as the columns of 
a temple, having an airy and picturesque appear- 
ance as their tops nod in the river winds, and 
shimmer in the sun. 

And now a few words about india-rubber 
making. The trees are tapped, much like the 
sugar maple in our own country. They emita 
light fluid, or milk, which runs slowly, perhaps 
agilladay. This is collected in great quantities, 


the sun. When dry, it forms an elastic sub. 
stance, dark on the outside, but white or color. 
less in the middle, called cdoutchouc. The trees 
are fit for tapping when about ten years of age, 
and each tree is made to yield from cizht to 
twelve pounds of rubber a season, 

The trade with this wild and interesting region 
has become extensive, and is yearly growing, 
The india-rubber trade is gradually carrying the 
arts of civilization into these long unexplored 
regiéns, and bringing the inhabitants into active 
intercourse with the outer world, 

We present with this article pictures of a half. 


Jcaste girl of Mandros, the provincial capital, 


and of a Mundurucu Indian, a tattoged specimen 
of the races on the Madeira, 


——_+o>—__— 


THE REWARDS FOR PEACE AND 
THE REWARDS FOR WAR. 

The German government is rewarding the men 
who recently served it so faithfully in the war it 
waged against France. 

If we can trust the accounts that come from 
Europe, that government is about to distribute 
among the leading statesmen in its service, and 
the leading men of its armies, a sum equal to 
almost three millions of dollars. As the num- 
ber of such leaders, civil and military, is rather 
large, the sum of money each will receive must 
be comparatively small. 

The great German of all, Bismarck, it is said, 
is to have a special reward, one proportioned to 
his part in the great work lately done. 

He was made a prince some time ago, but this 
fitle, though it is the highest after that of the 
sovereign in England, does not stand so hich on 
the continent of Europe as that of duke, or it 
would not be bestowed on persons not of the 
blood royal. Ithas often been conferred on per- 
sons by no means of very lofty birth. Marshal 
Blucher was made‘a prince for the part he had 
in overthrowing the first Napoleon; and several 
of Napoleon’s marshals were made princes. It 
has, however, been recently stated that Bismarck 
is to be made a duke. 

Prince Bismarck is to have an estate of the 
value of $2,400,000, or more than double the 
amount that England gave to Wellington. But 
then Wellington had other gifts from the Eng- 
lish, while foreign governments conferred both 
estates and titles upon him. 

But what are the German soldiers to receive? 
What is to be given to the myriads of nameless 
brave men who marched and fought all the way 
from the German border to Sedan and Metz, 
and from Sedan and Metz to Paris and Orleans, 
to Havre and Fecamp, to Tours in one direction 
and to St. Quentin in another? 

Well, we cannot say, precisely, what they are 
to receive, but all that is yet announced as the 
reward of their bravery and patriotism, their 
valor and endurance, their sufferings and their 
sacrifices, is that to each of them will be given 
a brass medal,—value, a halfpenny, as they are 
manufactured cheaply by the ton. ’Tis the way 
of the world,—and yet what a compensation for 
going from the Elbe and the Rhine to the Brit- 
ish Channel and the Atlantic Ocean in six 
} months, conquering a nation by the way! 

England has just made a great treaty with the 
United States, and in that way will preserve 
peace, and probably prevent war in all the fu- 
ture between the two countries,—the greatest 
and best work that statesmen could have done. 

What rewards has England bestowed on the 

peacemakers? We know only of this: She has 
raised the gentleman who headed her commis- 
sion one step upward in the peerage. 
- His titles were Earl De Grey and Earl of Ripon, 
there being two earldoms in his possession. IIe 
has been made Marquis of Ripon, the title of 
marquis being next above that of earl, and next 
below that of duke, the latter being the highest 
grade in the peerage. Such is his reward. 

As to our commissioners, they have received, 
for the great and beneficent work donc by them, 
only a comparatively small pecuniary compen- 
sation as agents of the government; no reward 
has been given, or is expected. The wisdém 
and the skill employed to prevent war are not so 
highly theught of or so well rewarded as the 
ability to make war successful—and yet how 
much nobler the work of the peacemakers! 

—<~<9>—__—_ 

KILLED BY HIS OWN STRENGTH. 

Men of excessive muscular power are apt [0 
make their strength their misfortune by over 
efforts, like Samson, and Milo of Crotona. 


A Frenchinan was killed on the sands of Bot- 
logne-Sur-Mer, in the presence of many_hun- 
dred spectators. He was aman of extraordinary 


strength, named Vigneron, aged forty-five, and 
was known in most parts of Europe for bis feats 
of strength, and particularly for lifting a can- 
non, weighing six hundred pounds, upon bis 
shoulders, and firing a full charge of gunpowder. 





and exposed, for the purpose of hardening, to 


He went through this performance on the sands, 
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on Monday afterneon, with his ustal success, 
put while in the act of lifting the cannon to 
lower it, he slipped and fell, The whole weight 
of the cannon fell on the face of the unfortunate 
man, killing him instantly. ‘ 
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POLITICAL RINGS. 


The ang” of the political world of America 
js mere copious in ifs phrases than that of any 
other country. This is not strange in view of 
the fact that the largest liberty of speech and of 
conduct is permitted here that is consistent with 
civil order and good morals. This and other 
causes excite marvellous activity of mind, which 
finds expression in pointed, pithy and sometimes 
goarse language. 

For a few years past, the word “Ring” has 
been mach used in America in connection with 
putiness and politics. Now it has become as 
common as “Lobby.” In fact, the “Ring” is 
nothing but the “Lobby” extended, with all 
modern improvements in trickery. 

The “Lobby,” as we explained some time ago, 
jsan association af persons for the purpose of 
acting on legislative bodies, such as Congress, 
State Legislatures, Boards of Aldermen and 
Common Councils in cities. The members of 
the “Lobby,” or of “the third branch,” as it is 
called, of a Legislature, combine theirlabors and 
influence for the purpose of carrying a certain 
measure through a certain body, and they re- 
ceive pay for so doing. 

A “Ring” is formed on the same principle, 
only the members of that magic circle generally 
work for themselves, and on a larger scale than 
the “Lobbyists,” unless the members of the 
congressional ‘“‘Lobby” form an exception. 

“No pent-up Utica cdntracts the powers” of 
“Rings,” but the whole continent is made a field 
for their machinations, 

Sometimes a “Ring” is formed to foree up or 
to depress in value acertain kind of stock or 
some article ofmerchandise. The greatest “Ring” 
of this kind ever formed was the famous “‘Gold 
Ring,”’ which, not very long ago, endeavored to 
raise the price of gold, and to depreciate the 
value of the paper currency issued by the nation- 
al government. That “Ring” would have suc- 
ceeded in its villanous designs had not govern- 
ment interfered. In the amount of money in- 
volved it was, perhaps, the most formidable con- 
spiracy ever known. Many of the men in the 
“Ring” were ruined by the failure of their plot, 
as they deserved to be, for its success would have 
brought disaster and ruin to others. 

“Rings” in politics are formed to secure the 
nomination of candidates for office. In 1856 Mr. 
Buchanan was nominated by a Democratic 
“Ring” of politicians, who did not wish the re- 
election of President Peirce; just as twelve years 
earlier another ‘Ring’ prevented the nomina- 





influence secured that of Mr. Polk, The word 
“Ring” was then unknown in political slang, 
but the thing itself was well known. A Whig 
“Ring” prevented the nomination of Mr. Clay, 
in 1839, 

To-day there is a “Ring” in New York, that 
for a long time has maintained leadership in the 
politics of that State, and held possession of the 
government of New York city. It is called the 
“Tammany Ring,” and a marvelously corrupt 
“Ring” it has been. But its deeds have been 
brought to light, and its power is probably 
broken. 

There may be “Rings” forming at this mo- 
ment to nominate candidates for the next presi- 
dency, as the election will take place in 1872— 
and one party is as likely to be “ringed’’ as the 
other. 

The term “Ring,’’ in the slang, political sense, 
is of low origin. It comes from “‘prize ring,” 
used in prize fighting; one of the vilest of hu- 
Man pursuits—and from the “bull ring,” which 
is one of the cruelest. It is curious, that just as 
men are becoming ashamed of “rings” associated 
with murder and brutality, they should intro- 
duce “rings” into all the departments of business 
and of politics. 


——--—— ~&>—__—_———_ 
“THEM ROASTED APPLES.”’ 


This glutton story describes only one of many 
cases of blinded wrong-doers, who are so far from 
Tepenting and reforming when they suffer for 
their folly, that they refuse even to know what 
hurts them: 


Old Squire H—— was a very successful and 
substantial farmer in an interior town of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a more amazing eater never lived 
many town anywhere. Especially did he eat 
like a glutton when fresh pork was to be. his 
food. Well, one df his hogs had been killed. 
The next. morning there was fresh pork for 


breakfast, and the old man ate most wondrously.- 
In the course of the forenoon he ate his lunch- 
Con, consisting of bread and butter, mince pic 
cheese. At. noon his dinner, consisted of 


companiments. His afternoon luncheon was 
like that of the forenoon. 

When he came home to supper, his favorite 
dish had not been prepared as part of that meal. 
The old man fretted and scolded till fresh pork 
was added to the substantials. He ate vora- 
ciously as usual. In the evening he toasted 
some cheese, buttered and eat it. 

Just before going to bed he roasted a couple 
of apples and ate them. 

In the night he was taken witha severe colic. 
The doctor was with him till morning, and near- 
ly wrought a miracle in saving the old man’s 
life. The next day Bolles W., one of his neigh- 
bors, went in to condole with the old squire on 
his illness. 

“Faithful Bolles,” said the old worthy, “I 
liked to have died last night. [ll never eat an- 
other roast apple as long asI live. I never did 
love them very well, and last night I ate only 
two, and they nearly killed me.” 


ONE BY ONE. 
They are ortheing bomneet from every land, 
ne b 


y one; 
As their weary feet touch the shining strand, 
One by one; 
Their brows are enclosed in a golden crown, 
Their travel-stained garments are all laid down, 
And, clothed with white raiments, they rest on the 


mead, 
Where the Lamb loveth His chosen to lead, 
One by one. 


Before they rest they pass through the strife, 
ne Y one; 
Through the waters of death they enter life, 


me by one; 
To some are the floods of the river still, 
As they ford their way to the heavenly hill; 
To others the waves run fiercely and wild, 
Yet all reach the home of the undefiled, 
One by one. 
We, too, shall come by the river side, 
One by one; 
We are nearer its waters each even-tide, 
One by one; 
We can hear the noise and dash of the stream, 
Now and again through our life’s deep dream,— 
Sometimes the floods o’er the banks o’erflow, 
Sometimes in ripples the small waves go, 
One by one. 
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AN ANCIENT MAIL CARRIER, 


A Maine paper has the following reminiscence 
of an old time postman: 


Mr. Clark Osgood, of Cape Elizabeth, has 
shown us a trunk, (the property of Mrs. Elmina 
Osgood,) in which, he says, Mr. Robert Clay, of 
Bluchill, carried the United States mails in east- 
ern Maine in 1812 and 1814. This trunk is quite 
small, being only ten and one-half inches long, 
four and three-fourths wide, and less than four 
deep, including the cover. It is covered with 
leather, without handles of any kind, and fast- 
ened with a brass lock. It was doubtless car- 
ried by Mr. Clay under the arm. ~ 

Mr. C. started on his route from Bluehill, go- 
ing from there to Bucksport; then crossing the 
river, he went by way of Belfast to Camden, 
this place being the end of his route westward. 
Then he returned by the same way to Bluchill, 
and thence proceeded to Surry, Ellsworth, Sulli- 
van Ferry and Machias; and from there to East- 

ort, the eastward end of his route, a distance 
rom Camden of about one hundred and fifty 
miles, From Eastport he returned to Bluehill. 
The round trip of three hundred miles occupied 
eight or ten days, according to the state of the 
travelling. 

Before he commenced using this trunk, he car- 
ried the mails in an old boot leg, with one strap 
left on for a handle. Letter postage, at that 
time, was twenty-five cents. Mr. Clay had the 
reputation of carrying the mails with card and 
dispatch. 








———_—_+or____ 
“CALL IT FUEL.” 


“A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet,” and it makes little difference to topers 
what their drink is called, provided it has the 
burn init. The name given here by the old time 
Congressman was very appropriate. Brandy 
and its relations have been ‘‘fuel’’ to more fires 
since his day, than turpentine, shavings or ben- 
zine ever kindled. : 


The following story is related by Mr. Jefferson, 
concerning the first Continental Congress: Del- 
egate Harrison, of Virginia, desiring to “stimu- 
late,” presented himself and friend at a certain 
place where supplies were furnished Congress, 
and ordered two glasses of brandy and water. 
The man in charge replied that liquors were not 
included in the supplies furnished Congressmen. 
“Why,” said Harrison, “what is it, then, that I 
see the New England members come here and 
drink?” “Molasses and water, which they have 
charged as stationery,” was the reply. ‘Then 
give me the brandy and water,” quoth Harrison, 
“and charge it as fuel.” 


——_—_—_+o>+____ 


A JUDGMENT ON DE “ICE MASHEEN.” 

Ignorant good people said when lightning- 
rods were invented, that they were a wicked 
The good aunty here 
thinks patent freezers tempted Providence, in one 


defiance of Providence. 


case, at least. 


to goin agin de Lord, den He’s sure to punish 
”em with storms of hail, and rain, and wind, and 
tarafyin’ fevers—bless de Lord!” 





POSTAGE ON MANUSCRIPT SENT TO 
NEWSPAPERS, 


Many writers for the press would do well to 
consider the following letter from thg First Assist- 
ant Postmaster General. Only book manuscripts 
can be sent through the mail at newspaper post- 
age. Articles for papers and magazines do not 
come under this rule. If such articles mailed 
at newspaper rates are taken from the office at 
all, the publisher is obliged to pay the amount 
due, or the difference between mail and news- 
paper matter: 


“Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 18th inst., 
IT would say that the 244th section of the Postal 
Law, which allows book manuscripts to pass be- 
tween authors and publishers at the rate of post- 
age for printed matter, cannot be construed to 
embrace manuscripts for publication in news- 
papers or magazines, The latter must pay let- 
ter rates. Yours, respectfully, &c., 
J. W. MARSHALL, 

First Assistant P..M. General.” 


ee 
“FORTY TOO” YEARS OLD. 


Two gentlemen, who had been born on the 
same day, were once celebrating the event by a 
dinner to their mutual friends. ' After the cloth 
was removed, one of the hosts said to the other,— 
“What will you lay, Johnson, that I do not 
prove myself to be considerably older than you?” 
“Why, that’s downright nonsense,” returned 
the other; ‘‘you cannot do it.” : 

“Well, then,” said the first speaker, “what is 
your age to-day ?” 

“Forty,” said Johnson. 

“Why, then,” cried the other, triumphantly, 
“as we were both born on the same day, I must, 
of course, be forty too!” 

A hearty laugh followed this logical deduction, 
and it was allowed on all hands that the wager 
was fhirly won, although at the expense of add- 
ing two years to the age of the winner. 


This reminds ts of the Dutchman’s reply to 
the question of his own and his wife’s age. “I’m 
dirty, and my wife is dirty too.” 

+e 
LUCK AND LABOR, 


Last week two boys left their country homes 
to seek their fortunes in the city. - 

“T shall see what luck will do for me,’’ said 
one. 

“T shall see what labor can do for me,” cried 
the other. 

Which is the better to depend upon, luck or 
labor? Let us see. 

Luck is always waiting for something to turn 








p. 

Labor will turn up something. 

Luck lies abed wishing. 

Labor jumps up at six o’clock, and, with busy 
pen or ringing hammer, lays the foundation of 
a competence. 


Aman may accomplish more in an hour of 
earnest effort than in a year of dreaming. Cic-' 
ero said that even his leisure hours had their oc- 
cupation. It was labor, not luck, that made 
him the most conspicuous orator of the Roman 
Republic. 
-_— oo 
A BOY’S EXPLOIT. 

Hercules killed one serpent when he was a 
baby, but here is a little fellow who killed thirty- 
three: 

The Taunton Gazette says, while a son of 
Samuel Phillips, of East Taunton, about eight 
years old, was fishing on the bank of the river, 
Monday, he espied a large black W&ater-snake 
approaching. ‘The little fellow immediately gave 
the snake a whack with his fishpole across his 
body, cutting a small hole, and disabling it, 
drew it ashore, whereupon thirty-two young 
snakes, measuring from six to eight inches each,7 
came rushing off from the black reptile, which 
was some four feet in length, all of which the boy 
despatched, and then went home to relate his 
exploit. 

es ed 
TROUBLESOME SPECIAL BEQUESTS. 


The Freeman (London) gives us an insight into 
some of the singular bequests for which the Eng- 
lish are noted, and which have, in many in- 
stances, proved an injury to the recipients. 
Nearly a century ago, a Mr. Jarvis bequeathed 
$500,000 to the poor of three parishes. The re- 
sult has been to attract the indolent and vicious 
to these parishes, very much to their detriment. 
A certain tobacconist left a field, the rent of 
which was to furnish six poor women with snuff. 
The value of the field has increased enormously 
beyond the capacity of noses. The parish of St. 
Edmund has $3,750 to distribute annually to the 
poor, but has no poor. One legacy provides per- 
petually for the expense of burning heretics. 
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WASTE OF WAR. 





An “old colored sister’ of Atlanta, Ga., thus 
accounted for the recent destructive storm in 
that city: “Lcan jes tell you what is de reason 
for all dis hail, and wind, and rain, what de good 
Lord has poured out upon us poor sinners—it 
all comes of that icc masheen what the white 
folks hab started in dis town. It’s agin natur— 
making of freezin’ cold ice here in de month of 
July, and de good Lord is punishin’ us for tryin’ 
to be smarter dan He is. He don’t make ice in 





Pork, pickles, mince pie, and the usual ac- 





de summér time, and when poor, sinful man gets 


There is a family residing in the town of Ches- 
ter, Penobscot Co., Me., who lost, during the late 
war with the South, six male members—four 
sons and two sons-in-law—and a seventh was 
wounded and discharged for disability. Two of 
the sons were captured and died in rebel pris- 
ons; a third was killed at the battle of Cedar 
Creek; a fourth was wounded, and a fifth died 
at home. One of the sons-in-law was killed at 
Petersburg, and the other sickened andidied in 


The Best in the World. 


WILSON’S 
IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best Anown and 
most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY SE Wy ING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 
ular, 

This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 


WHEELER & 


of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius havo been devoted 
to its improvement for 
years, till now, with 


ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present ‘*Lock-stitch” Machine has no equal in the 
work. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliabie, . 
Ecenomical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of te 
household completely. It has received the HIGIL 
PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on beth 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Reliable and active Agents and Canvagsers are 
waated for this popular Sewiag Machine throughout 3 
England. Machines sold on installments; terms favet- 
able. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
___ 36—eopit 
The Pastoris often asked by his Sabbath School Teach- 


ers, “What is the best Commentary on the whole Bible?" 
Here you haveit. 





A New Commentary on the Bible. 
THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY: 


A COMMENTARY, 
Critical and Explanatory, on the 


Old and New Testaments. 


BY REV. ROBERT JAMIESON, D. D., REV. A. BR. FAUSSET, 
AND REV. DAVID BROWN, D.D. 


In Two Volumes. 12mo. Cloth. $600 


ALSO, 
The Oritical and Explanatory Pocket Bible: 


Containing the Holy Scriptures according to the Author- 
ized Version, with References, etc., and on the opposite 
page the same Commentary as the above, 

In Four Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, $6 50. 
This will be found to be the most compact, as well as re- 
liable, Commentary published, and is admirably adapted 
to the Family, Sabbath School ‘Teacher, and all Students 
ofthe Bible. Its theological opinions are Scriptural, its 
geographical researches are brought down to the latest 
periods, explanations of God's Word are sensible and 
clear, and the whole forms one of the most useful and val- 
uable of Commentaries. 
The work isin two forms; the Portable, in two volumes, 
containing only the Commentary, and another edition, n 
which the text ac panies the C y, in four 
volumes, and is furnished at so low a price that itis with- 
in the means ofall classes. 
The sale of this work has been very large in Great 
Britain, and it is commanding, in this country, the genera! 
attention of _ Sabbath School Teachers, and all 
Students of the Bible, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
Gould & Lincoln, 

59 Washington Street, Boston, 
NEW CARPETS 

SELECTED ESPECIALLY 


. FOR 


FALL TRADE. 
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SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 


47 Temple Place, 
39 BOSTON. * 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be consider: 
by every parent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 

pages, cloth. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work the truc 
way to health and gh Address the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
Mass., a Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Assistant Physician, 
36—t! 








SONGS The Popular Book of To- 
ay. For all our Sunday 
OF 
Schools. 
SALYAT ION. T. E. PERKINS, 
By T. E. PERKINS Publisher, 
AND 143 Eighth Street; 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. | 32—tf New York. 





UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest.""—Boston Evening Traveller. 
ne Universal is the best.”—American Agriculturia. 

Ww 


Whiskers! Whiskers! : 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound to make Whis- 
kers grow on the smoothest face (without injury) im every 
case or money cheerfully refunded. Price only 25 cen‘s 
per package, or three for 
Address all orders to 

39—4t 





cents. By mail postage pal:!, 
E.W.JONES & CO. 
Ashland, Mass, 


BY POCKET KNIVES, 
If you desire good articles 
AT REASONABLE RATES, 


Bradford & Anthony’sy 





one of the Union hospitals near Washington. 


% 178 Washington Street, Bostor. 
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: THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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SIR LARK AND HIS WIFE. 


“Good-morrow. my lord!” in the sky alone 
Sang the lark as the sun ascended his throne; 
“Shine on me, my lord; I only am come, 

Of all your servants, to welcome you home. 

I have flown for an hour, right up, I declare, 
To catch the first shine of your golden hair.”’ 


“Must I thank you, then,” said the king, “Sir Lark, 
For flying so high, and hating the dark? 

You ask a full cup for half a thirst; 

Half is love of me, and half love to the first. 

There’s many a bird that makes no haste, 

But waits till 1 come. That’s as much to my taste.” 


And the king hid his head in a turban of cloud; 
And the lark stopped singing, quite vexed and cowed. 
But he flew up higher, and thought, ‘‘Anon 

The wrath of the king will be over and gone; 

And his crown, shining out of the cloudy fold, 

Will change my brown feathers to glory of gold.” 


. So he flew—with the strength of a lark he flew, 
But, as he rose, the cloud rose, too; 
And not a gleam of the golden hair 





Came through the depth of the misty air, 
Till weary with flying, with sighing sore, 
The strong sun-seeker could do no more. 


His wings had had no chrism of gold, 

And his feathers felt withered, and worn, and old; 
And he sank, and quivered, and dropped like a stone, 
And there on his nest, where he left her alone, 

Sat his little wife on her little eggs, 

Keeping them warm with wings and legs. 


Did I say alone? Ah, no such thing! 

Full in her face was shining the king 
“Welcome, Sir Lark! You look tired,” said he; 
Up is not always the best way to me. 

While you have been singing so high and away, 
I’ve been shining to your little wife all day.” 


He had set his crown all about the nest, 
And out of the midst shone her little brown breast; 
And so glorious was she in russet gold 
That for wonder and awe Sir Lark grew cold. 
He popped his head under his wing, and lay 
As still as a stone till the king was away. 
e GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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DYING WORDS OF SOVEREIGNS 
AND STATESMEN. 


Charles I.—Remember. 

Nero—Is this your fidelity? 

Adam Clarke—Are you going? 

Julius Caesar—And thou, too, Brutus? 

Henry IV., of Navarre—I am wounded, 

Charles It.—Let not poor Nellie starve. 

Napoleon Bonaparte—Head of the army. 

Louis XVII.—I have something to tell you. 

George I.—O God! I am dying. This 
death! 

Cardinal Beaufort—What! 
ing death? 

Cardinal Ximenses—In thee, Lord, have I 
trusted. 

Emperor Vespasian—An Emperor should die 
standing. 

Julian the Apostate.—O, Galilean! thou hast 
conquered. 

Caliph Omar—Testify this for me at the day of. 
judgment. 

Lady Jane Grey—Lord, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit. 

Queen Elizabeth—All my possessions for a 
moment of time. 

Maria Theresa—I do not sleep 
meet my death awake. 

Anne Boleyn—It is small, very 
(Clasping her neck.) 

Frederick V., of Denmark—There is not a drop 

f blood on my hands. 

Louis X[V.—OU, my God, come to my aid; 
make haste to succor me! 

Augustus Casar—Farewell, Livia, and ever 
remember our long union. 

Emperor Severus—I have seen all things, and 
all things are of little value. 

William the Silent—O, my God, have mercy 
on my soul! O, my God, have mercy upon this 
poor people. 

Mary Beatrice, of Modena—Pray for me, and 
for the King, my son, that he may serve God 
faithfully all his life. 

Alexander the Great—When you aro happy. 
(In reply to the question at what time they 
should pay him divine honor.) 

Marie Antoinette—Lord, enlighten and soften 
the hearts of my executioners. Adieu, forever, 
my dear children. I go to join your father. 

Isabella of Arragon—Do not weep for me, nor 
waste your time in fruitless prayers for my re- 
covery; but pray rather for the salvation of my 
soul. 

Henry If.—O shame! shame! I ama conquered 
King!—a conquered King! Cursed be the day 
on which I was born, and cursed be the children 
I leave bebind me! 

Empress Josephine—I shall die regretted. I 
have always desired the happiness of France. I 
did all in my power to contribute to it. Lean 
say with truth that the first wife of Napoleon 
never caused a tear to flow. 

Cyrus the Great—Adieu, dear children; may 
“your lives be happy! Carry my last remem- 
brance to your mother; and for you,any faith- 
ful friends, as well absent, receive this last fare- 
well, and may you live in peace. 

Cardinal Wolsey—If I had served God as dil- 
igently as I have served the King, he would not 
have given me over in my gray hairs. It is my 
just reward. (Shortly after,) Tell the King I 
conjure him, in God’s name, to destroy this new, 
pernicious sect—Lutherans. The Kinz should 
know that if he tolerates heresy, God will take 
away his power, and we will then have mischief 
upon mischief, barrenness, scarcity and disor- 
der, to the destruction of this realm. 


is 


Is there no brib- 


I wish to 


small indeed. 


Not acheerful record, truly. We add a few 
testimonies from the lips of humble but pious 
persons, who never knew the splendors of the 
court: 

All is perfection.—Summerfield. 

Iie has come; my Beloved is mine, and I am 
His; His forever.— Thomas Walsh. 


| nature shrinks not only from enduring it our- 


| with hand and heart of kindness. 


I feel as though I was sitting, like Mary, at 
the feet of my Redeemer.—Mrs. Hemans. 

I have been upon the wings of the cherubim.— 
Walker, of Truro. . 

Tell the missionary the blind sees. 
Christ. I glory.—Dying Hindoo Boy. 

Home! home! [ see the new Jerusalem. They 
praiseHim! They praise Him!—WNorman Smith. 

I thank Géd that I can lie down with comfort 
at night, not being solicitous whether I awake in 
this world or in another.—Dr. Watts. 

One may add, jn view of the contrast,— 


“T’d rather be the least of them, 
And be the Lord’s alone, 

Than wear a royal diadem, 
And sit upon a throne.” 


I glory in 


~— 4 
A CHRIST-LIKE DEED. 
So much dreaded is sickness that our human 


selves, but even from nursing it in others, and 
supreme selfishness utterly refuses “‘to have it 
round” till direst necessity sends it. All the | 





| more praiseworthy for this is the tender spirit 
' 


which, instead of fleeing or hiding from the sight | 
and succor of human distress, meets it half-way 
The New| 
York Observer relates the following beautiful | 
example. The editor, becoming acquainted 
with a case of sad misfortune, published, in one 
of his columns, the following simple notice: 

A young lady, who was tenderly reared, and on the 
death of all who were abie to aid in her support, was 
sustaining herself by teaching, has been prostrated by 
failure of health, and is now totally dependent on the 
kindness of strangers. There is no public institution 

rovided for such invalids, and it may be that some 
‘hristian heart may be found willing to furnish the 
helpless sufferer the comforts of a home. 

At last came a letter proposing, if all things 
were as they had been represented, to welcome 
the sick stranger into the bosom of a Christian 
home. After all the necessary arrangements, 
the invalid was, by easy stages on the railroad, 
taken to the distant city where her kind benefac- 
tors resided. At the depot she and her friend 
were met by the gentleman, with his elegant 
carriage and horses. Ile received her with great 
cordiality, tenderly cared for her comfort, and 
then conveyed her to his house in the immediate 
vicinity of the city. It was a mansion in the 
midst of wooded grounds, and having every ap- 
pearance of wealth and repose. The gentleman 
and his wife, both beyond middle age, and with 
no ofher family, gave her a parental welcome to 
their house, and the lady conducted the weary 
sufferer to the chamber designed for her rest and 
enjoyment. It was comfort itself. Whatever 
taste, refinement and love could suggest in ad- 
vance, to make a room inviting, had been pro- 
vided. A fire glowed on the hearth. Flowers 
smiled a welcome on the toilet table. Books, 
and pictures, and little objects of vertu, spoke of 
exquisite culture. And when the invalid was 
refreshed with rest,*the gentle lady told her that 
all her fears had vanished, and she assured her 
that she and her husband would find joy and 
peace in their guest, who should be to them as a 
daughter and friend. 

She has been there now more than six months, 
and all parties, the benevolent couple and their 
invalid guest, are happy in each other’s love. 


OO 


THRILLING STORY OF.PERIL AND 
. ESCAPE. 

The following painfully interesting story will 
give one an idea of the sufferings risked and 
often actually endured by those heroic men who 
give their time and strength to exploring un- 
known regions that they may add something to 
our imperfect knowledge of the earth we live on, 
or even the country we live in: 

Mr. T. C. Evarts, of Helena, Montana, was 
one of an exploring party last September, in the 





wild regions about the sources of the Snake and 
Yellow Stone Rivers, in Montana. It was ahigh 
rezion, over eight thousand feet above the level 
of the ocean—one never visited before by a white 
man, and which even the Indians have never in- 
habited. It was a wooden country; its trackless 
wilds covered with fallen timber, making travel 
very slow on foot or horseback. 

The party scattered in search of game, one 
day, and Mr. Evarts followed a deer’s trail till 
at nightfall he realized that he was lost in the 
woods. He camped out that night, not doubt- 
ing that he could retrace his steps, and rejoin 
the party the next day. 

Starting early next morning, a little too early 
to see clearly, he dismounted from his horse to 
examine his trail more closely, when the beast, 
frightened by something, started away on arun, 
and he saw no more of him. 

Attached to the saddle was his carbine, pistols, 
ammunition, fishing tackle, matches, every thing, 
in fact, of his equipment, except the clothes on 
his body. Ofcourse he realized that it was now 
a serious business. 

Thinking, however, that some of the party 
would be back to look for him, he remained in 
that vicinity for a day or two; but his friends 





knowing that he was mounted on a good horse, 
did not doubt that he would soon overtake them, 


and had pushed on two days journey before they 
stopped to wait or make search for him. 

In the meantime the first snow of the season, 
two feet in depth, fell, making all following of 
trails or journey on foot impossible for Mr. Ev- 
arts, and periling his life fromexposure. It was 
saved by a proyision of nature not known in 
these parts—the hot springs. 

He remembered that they had passed some of 
these, five or six miles from the spot where he 
became separated from the party, and succeeded 
in making his way back to them. He lay by 
these, on the ground warmed by the springs, till 
the snow went off, sustaining life on a kind of 
thistle root, which could be eaten when sodden 
in the hot water in the springs, though having 
little nourishment in it. 

There were plenty of elk and other game in 
the woods, and fish in the streams, but he was 
wholly without any means to take them. Nei- 
ther did he dare to leave the springs without 
some means of kindling a fire. How to get the 
first spark was the problem. Fortunately he 
had with him his field glass, and using its lenses 
as a burning glass, he succeeded on a bright day 
in lizhting a fire with some rotten wood. 

He then started on the track of the party, us- 
ing his burning glass to make a fire in bright 
weather, and carrying brands in his hands from 
one stopping place to another in cloudy days, 
burning his fingers terribly in the process, in 
spite of all precautions. 

Two nights he had to spend without fire, and 
with the utmost difficulty kept himself alive by 
constant motion and rubbing of his stiffening 
limbs. A single small bird and a small fish or 
two gave him all the food he had except the 
thistle roots. His boots gave out and his feet 
became worn to the bone. 

In spite of all he pushed on, and thirty-eight 
days from the day he was lost, he met a party 
coming to find, not him, but his lifeless remains; 
for they had no hope of finding him alive. He 
had made his way over a hundred miles toward 
civilization. He had become reduced in weight 
from 160 to 80 pounds; but he was alive, and is 
a living and healthy man to-day, though his feet + 
have not yet fully recovered from the terrible 
wear of that month of foot travel.—Burlington. 
Free Press. 
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KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL GAMES. 

Kindergartens, (pronounced kint-er-gar-tn) or 
“child nurseries,” are a pleasant contrivance, 
imitated from the Germans, and are conducted 
on the plan of instructing little children by suit- 
ing little children’s ways. 


Every mother may start a Kindergarten in her 
nursery, if she has the will, and knows how. 
The Kindergarten manuel of Dr. Adolf Donai, 
which has just been published by Mr. E. Steiger, 
will be found a valuable work in helping her to 
learn how, as well as in its more direct object of 
furnishing hints to those who wish to introduce 
Kindergarten features in their schools. It de- 
velops the essential features of the plan, gives a 
number of Kindergarten games, (musical games 
at the same time) childlike poetry for recitations, 
models for Kindergarten stories, and drawing 
lessons. We give one of the games, but neces- 
sarily without the music, which is really one of 
the most essential features: 


“I am a cooper, and barrels I bind, 

And on my brow perspiration I find; 

But happy and merry I always am found, 
And with this my hammer I pound, 

I pound, around, around, around, around. 


“The children form a circle, the circle is nar- 
row, the arms are interlaced over the shoulders, 
to represent the hoop around the vat. One pu- 
pil as cooper walks around, puts, in imitation of 
the gooper, one fist on the hoop and pounds on 
it with the other, advancing from child to child.” 

In giving out these pieces, the teacher first re- 
cites the poem entire; then questions the chil- 
dren as to what it means, explaining all the 
points, making it an invariable rule ‘“‘never to 
make her pupils commit any thing to memory 
which is cither altogether beyond their concep- 
tion or notsufficiently brought home to their re- 
flection and understanding.” Then the time is 
given, and the game is played. The childlike 
poetry and the stories are explained in like man- 
ner with the plays, and are made texts by which 
truths are impressed on the pupils. They are of 





Going ashore, the passenger escapes from the 
odors of the steamer; but he searches in vain for 
those of the spice-zardens. And when, at last 
he goes to the cinnamon gardens themselves, dis. 
appointment is his portion. He expected to fing 
a wilderness of odoriferous shrubs, a labyrinth 
of tangled swects. He discovers, in fact, a des. 
ert of gravel walks, with here and there a small 
oasis covered by a sickly cinnamon or barred 
coffee-shrub. There are cocoa-nut palms jp 
abundance, to be sure, and there are other speci- 
mens of tropical vexctation; but nothing js to 
be seen of such an extensive plantation of spice- 
bearing trees as would justify the title of cinna- 
mon gardens, or in any way account for the 
spicy gales aforesaid. 


—_——_+o»—____—__ 
AN INTELLIGENT PARROT. 


Grace Greenwood relates the following pleas. 
ant anecdotes of a somewhat remarkable parrot: 


T have heard much of a clever parrot once kept 
by some relatives of ours, on an old place, in a 
quiet little village. Mistress Polly had free range 
of the house and yard, and throuzhout the town 
was as well known as the oldest inhabitant. 

Through all the pleasant weather she haunted 
the tall trees in front of the house, climhing to 
the highest branches, and from there superin- 
tending the affairs of the neizhborhood, and 
making-astronomical and meteorological obser. 
vations. 7 

In the spring and autumn, she watched from 
these lofty perches the flight of great flocks of 
pigeons and crows, with intense but decidedly 
unfriendly interest. 3 

She would scream and scold at them in a most 
insolent and defiant manner, evidently criticis- 
ing the order of their march and all their manev- 
vres and evolutions—for all the world like a 
newspaper editor finding fault with the conduct 
of great armies. Doubtless she was astonished 
and disgusted to see the great host sweep steadi- 
ly on, following their Jeader, paying no heed to 
her shrieking, railing, evil prophesies. 

Yet she was never so absorbed by her duties 
on the watch-tower that she failed to come to 
her meals. These she took with the family, 
perched on the back of a chair on the corner of 
the tale. She was very fond of coffee, and was 
always provided with a cup. She would take it 
up by the handle with her claws, and drink from 
it without spilliny a drop. 

A terrible gossip and busybody was she, talk- 
ing perpetually and doing all the mischief that 
lay in her power. She was the terror and tor- 
ment of all cats and kittens; for, wary and 
watchful as they might be, Polly was always 
surprising them by attacks in the rear, and cun- 
ning ambuscades, and flank movements. Noth- 
ing more still and soft-footed could ly imagined 
than her approaches; nothing more sly, sudden 
and sharp thatt the nips she gave with her hor- 
rid hooked bill. A cat’s extended tail was espee- 
ially tempting to her. 

She generally fought the battle out on that 
line. “In maiden meditation fancy free,” this 
parrot roamed about the yard, and laughed and 
railed at patient sitting hens, and the proud 
mothers of newly-hatched chicks and ducklings. 
Sometimes she would follow a brood about, 
sneering and advising, until the poor mother 
was in an agony of worriment. At last she 
came to grief, in this way. <A spirited speckled 
hen, with a fine brood of young ones, tired of 
being snubbed and of hearing her offspring dep- 
recated, and shocked at seeing the domestic vit- 
tues set at naught by a flaunting foreign fowl, 
of infidel sentiments, turned upon her, sprang 
upon her neck, and began pecking and tearing 
at her sleck plumage like mad! The feathers 
fell all around, like a shower of green snow; 
and the parrot beyan screaming with all her 
might, “Let up! Let up! Poor Polly! Poor 
Polly!” 

Her mistress came to the rescue, and Polly 
skulked away to her cage, where she remained 
several days, sullen and deeply humiliated; but, 
when she emerged from her retirement, she gave 
the hens and chickens a wide berth. 


“BINKWYCHIPLE.” 


No foreigners can murder the Queen’s English 





a higher ingellectual character than the plays. 
The drawing lessons in Dr. Donai’s book are of 
the very best character. it would be difficult to 
say too much in favor of them. 

By this method, which is progressive, and 
makes object lessons of every thing, the child is 
led along in the mastery of facts, till it is time to 
give him books, when he will be ready to manage 
books without the pain and tedium which school 
children have been habituated to associate inev- 
itably with them. 


————+o+ —— 


THE CINNAMON GARDENS OF 
CEYLON. 


The spicy gales of Ceylon are so much a mat- 
ter of notoriety, that a considerable amount of 
interest is necessarily felt in the cinnamon gar- 
dens. Ancient mariners have always madea 
point of sniffing the aromatic zephyrs wafted to 
their ship from Ceylon—over a league or two of 
sea. Novices, under similar condition as to po- 
sition, have done their best to believe they smell 
cinnamon, and spice, and all things nice, when 
directed to do so. And the spicy gales, born of 
Ceylon, to be met with in the Indian Ocean, 
have been and are as much an institution in all 
poetry and some prose as the burning mountains 
of Africa and India’s coral strands. Strange to 
say, however, the traveller who goes to Galle 
falls in with none of these perfumed breezes. 
The odors of the envine-room, the hold, and the 
galley have it all their own way on board as the 
steamer rounds to her moorings, and continue to 








predominate while she is in harbor. — 


likethe English themselves. The untranslatable 
| tongue-clippings given by the cockney omnibus 
conductors to well-known names, &c., (as Bank- 
| White chapel) are both ludicrous and provoking 
|to an American. A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Commercial Builetin writes from London: 


The conductor or “cad” is ever on the alert; 
his eyes are in every direction; he signals a pas 
senger in the crowd invisible to all but him; he 
continually shouts the destination of his vehicle, 
but sometimes in a patois unintelligible except 
to the native Londoner. As, fori nstance, I was 
once standing in Holborn, waiting for a ’bus for 
the bank; one passed, which from its inscrip- 
tion I did not recoynize, the conductor ejaculat- 
ing, as he looked on every side, ‘““ABINK-WYCH!- 
PLE, BINKWYCHIPLE,” when suddenly he dc 
tected usin the throng, and marked us as strang- 
ers looking for a’bus; in a twinkling he was 
down from his perch, and upon the sidewalk. 

“Binkwychiple?’ 

“T want to go to the bank,” said I. 

“All right, sir; ’ere you are.” . 

He gave a shrill whistle, which caused the dri¥- 
er, who was sixty feet away, to stop, hurried 0 
both into the vehicle, slammed to the door, #04, 
taking off his hat with much politeness to ® 


rival ‘bus that had nearly overtaken his, said, 
“Can’t wait for you, sir; drive on, Bob; 

on we went to our destination. ' 
; oo *bus ——— poate Pe by one” 
ing, “Simmery-}z, Simmery-Ex. S mmery-/2 
until the expression was Waneinned into “St. 
the lovality alluded to. 
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A BAKED KITTEN. a 
A Chinese breakfast was recently served, 
accident, at a fashionable boarding-house on the 
Potomac. 


The captain of one of the largest steamhgats 
on the Potomac was astonished one day latély, 
asthe boat touched tie landing at one of the 
riverside watering places not a great distance 
from Washin2zton, to see all the ruests assembled 
with their bargage, reaily to take passage to the 
city. In making inquirics as to the cause of this 
sudden exodus, he soon discovered that thereby 
hung atale. Acat’s. Itappears the fare at the 
hotel disagreed with the boarders, and, not sat- 
jsfied with the complaining, they took French 
jeave. A batch of dough had been prepared for 
the oven, and placed on the table. 

Aplayful kitten thought it would be nice to 
yun over it, itlooked so snowy, warm and tempt- 
ing. Kitty tried it, and soon found her dclicate 
little feet sinkinz in the dough. She struggled 
to escape, and like Gov. Morton, in the stolen 
treaty business, only stru:gled to sink deeper, 
until this youthful cat disappeared entirely, and 
s0, like young Lochinvar, went into the yeast. 
She never rose again, but the bread did. It closed 
over this unfortunate specimen, not leaving a 
hair apparent. Cooky, of course, was not aware 
that, instead of a loaf of bread she had a kitten 
dumpling, and put the mass into the oven and 
baked it. 

When the bread was opened at breakfast next 
morning, the birds did not begin to sin, but the 
boarders did. They fairly howled with wrath. 
They were taken with sca-sickness, next with 
home-sickness, and then ensued a general pack- 
ing up. The fashionable summer resort was left 
with no inhabitants bunt the cook, and the bar- 
keeper, and what remained of the family of kit- 


tens. 
—__+o+___—_ 


HOW AN OLD SCOTCH POET PAID HIS 
RENT. 


Many stories have been told of persons who 
made good their escape from unlucky situations 
by their wit. We have met with no anecdote of 
the kind more pleasant than the following: 


When Allan Ramsay, the great Scotch poet, 
began life, h@was so poor that he could not meet 
his first half year’s rent. After it b came due, 
hemet his landlord, and explained the cireum- 
stances, and expressed his distress at his failure 
to mect his oblizations. The jolly landlord was 
quite kind to him, and said that, as he was a lad 
of some genius, he would give him a chance to 
cancel his debt without a shilling. 

“If,” said the creditor, “you'll give me a rhym- 
ing answer to four questions in as many minutes, 
Pll quit you the rent altogether.” 

Allan said he would try. The questions were, 
“What does God love?” “What docs the devil 
love?” “What does the world love?” “What 
dol love?” 

Ramscy wrote: 


“God loves man when he refrains from sin; . 

The devil loves man when he persists therein; 

The world loves man when riches on him flow; 
And you’d love me, could I pay you what I owe.” 


_ “The rent is paid,” said the farmer, giving his 
ingenious tenant a hearty slap on the shoulder. 


oe 
THE LAST KISS. 
AVirginia paper relates a touching incident 
of the recent flood in that State. 


_ A mother and several little children were mak- 
ing their escape from a “narrow neck of land” 
Which lies between the river and the canal. They 
hal reached the banks of the canal, when they 
were amazed to find that the bridge was already 
gone, and their only hope was to cliny on to the 
abutment of the bridge until the angry waters 
should subside But as they stood there, cling- 
ing to the abutment, the waters continued to rise 
higher and higher, while in the deep darkness 
they could hear the crashing of trees and thun- 
ders of bridge timbers, that were wildly dashing 
alaround them. ‘hey had been in this desper- 
ate condition for some time, when the little girl 
felt that her strength was gone, and, with a wild 
shrick uf terror, she exclaimed,— 

“Kiss me. mother. for I can’t hold on any 
longer!” and, with the warm pressure of that 
mother’s lips upon her cheek, she was swept 
away, and was seen no more. 





What a world of love and yearning tenderness 
must have found expression in that last kiss!” 





A HARD SUM. 


My friend, are you clever at arithmetic? I will 
ae some losses —— up. Calculate how 
ch they come to. They are losses made 
strong drink: , ad 

Loss of money. 
Loss of time. 
Loss of health. 
ss of business. 
Loss of character. 
Loss of friends. 
Loss of ood conscience 
Loss of feeling. 
Loss of mind. 
Loss of life. 
: Loss of the immortal soul. 
Itis a long and terrible account to add up; 
ut it is an easy one to begin with. I have seen 
oo boys beginning it, not only at the beer- 
ps and gin-palaces, but even at their own 
Parents tables. Little sisters say, sweetly, “Stop! 
stop! brother, reckon up all the losses before 
Cu go further.” Ask, “Can you afford such 
in time or eternity?” 


te 
or 








TaeRe is a fellow in Minois so dirty that the 
‘ssessors have put him down as “real estate.” 











For the Compamion. 
MATTIE’S WONDERS. 


I wonder where’s old Santa 
They're al’a’s tell’n’ ’bout? 
They say he climbs down chimneys,— 
I wonder *ho found out. 
I’m sure J never saw him, 
Though I watched last Christmas night; 
I wonder how he finds things, | 


If he hasn’t any light? | 


I wonder who's that Tommy 
That comes here ev’ry day? 

I wonder what he comes for? 
I wish he’d stay away; 

For Nell won’t d’ess my Cesar, 
Nor mend my Hepsey’s sack. 
There! I wonder if he’s comin’ ? 
I heard the street door crack. 


I wonder if the world’s round ?— 
My papa says it’s so, ° 
And that it’s al’a’s movin’,— 
I doesn’t b’lieve it though ; 
’Cause if it’s really movin’, 
And round, just like a ball, 
I wonder how we stay here, 
And why we doesn’t fall? 


Now if we were to tumble, 
I wonder where we'd drop, 
And just how fast we'd travel, 
And wonder when we'd stop? 
I wonder if the stars, too, 
Are round, just like-a ball; 
I wonder how they stay there, 
And why they doesn’t fall? 


I wonder what’s the reason 
I’m sent to bed at eight; 
I get up early mornings,— 
Why can’t I stay up late? 
They say there is a country— 
I wonder if it’s true— 
Where what is good for grown folks 
Is good for children, too? 


Now that’s a jolly country,— 
I think I’d like it there; 
I ’spect it’s all the country 
F Where child’ns treated fair. 
I wonder if they let them 
Wear switches on their head, 
And stay up every evening 
Till grown folks go to bed? : 
GRACE GORDON. 





+ 
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For the Companion, 
PLAYING TRICKS. 


It was recess, and the large school-yard was 
full of boys and girls busy with their games. 

“Let’s play ‘blind,’” said one of a group of 
little girls standing near tlie door. 

“‘O, yes, let’s play blind!’ echoed the others. 

The play began at once. The three girls who 
were to be the blind ones sat down on the door- 
step with their eyes shut tight. 

“Don’t you peck, now!” said the others, who 
were to be leaders. The leaders whispered to- 
gether a few minutes, careful not to let the oth- 
ers hear where they were to be led. 

“Gracie,” said Helen Howard, who seemed to 
be chief director, ‘‘you take Jessie Carpenter, 
and lead her ’round the school-house two times, 
and set her right down in the same place she is 
now. I’ll take Katie Lee, and lead her all round 
the school-yard fence, and have her sit down on 
the pump-platform; and you, Nettie Nelson, 
take Amy Gray, and lead her about zigzag. 
You can set her down on the wood-pile.”’ 

Then away ran the little girls to carry out 
their plans. ‘“We’re going to blind next, you 
know,” said Gracie. They all thought it great 
fun to be led about with their eyes shut till they 
could not tell where they were, and then sud- 
denly open them at the command of their lead- 
ers. 

Gracie took Jessie away on her double journey 
around the school-house; Helen marched off 
toward the fence with Katie Lee, as if she were 
the chief of police with a culprit in charge; and 
Nettie and Amy started on their zigzag way, 
which Nettie took care should be very zigzag 
indeed. 

Nettie was full of frolic and fun. She was 
always laughing, and always getting into some 
mischief, which would have brought her into 
trouble, only she never could stay in trouble two 
minutes. 

She amused herself now by making Amy walk 
in small circles, turn short corners, and getting 
her thoroughly bewildered. She knew Amy 
wouldn’t peek. 


to go towards the wood-pile and: let Amy sit 
down, a funny idea came into her head. 

They were walking near a group of boys who 
were busily playing marbles. Johnnie Folger | 
was on his hands and knees, intent on the game, 
and Nettie thought it would be good fun to have 
Amy sit down on his broad back. 





So she led Amy up to Johnnie’s side, taking 
care not to attract his attention, and then said, 
“Now, Amy, sit down and open your eyes!” 

Amy did so, and it would be hard to say which 
looked the most astonished, she or Johnnie. 
He sprang up so quickly that Amy was left sit- 
ting on the ground. 

Nettie ran away, laughing with all her might. 
Johnnie and Amy laughed too. 

“JT see you, Miss Nettic!’’ called Johnnie, shak- 
ing his fist at her, playfully. “This is one of 


off; so look out!” 

Nettie didn’t look very much frightened. She 
knew Johnnie was always good-natured, and 
liked fun about as well as she did. 

She and Amy ran away to find the other girls, 
and laugh with them over the success of her 
trick. Then they went on with their game. 

Nettic was one of the blind‘ones now, and Amy 
was leading her when the bell rang. 

“Never mind,” said Amy, “don’t open your 
eyes, and I’ll lead you to the door.” 

They didn’t see Johnnie Bolger creeping up 
behind them, with a long strip of yellow flannel 
in his hand. He contrived to pin one end of it 
to the hem of Nettie’s dress, and she walked into 
the school-room, dragging it after her, and won- 
dering what all the scholars could be laughing at. 





The teachercouldn’t help smiling, Nettie looked 
so funny, but told her to unpin the strip fiom 
her dress. Nettie was very much astonished 
when she saw it. She guessed that Johnnie Fol- 
ger did it. 

And she laughed as heartily as the rest. But 
the teacher took care of that strip of yellow flan- 
nel. MaBeEL DEANE. 


+o 


KEEP AWAY FROM TUE WHEELS. 

Little Charles Williams lived near a manufac- 
tory, and he was very fond of going among the 
workmen and the young people who were at 
work there. The foreman would say to him, 
“Keep away from the wheels, Charlie!” Char- 
lie did not mind, and would often say, ‘I can 
take care of mysclf,”’ Often he would go near, 
and the wind of the wheels would almost suck 
him in, and two or three times he grew so dizzy 
that he scarcely knew which way to go. At 
length, one day, he staggered while amid the 
wheels, and fell the wrong way; the band caught 





your tricks, I know, and I shall have to pay you |. 


Jinals a battle in which he fought. 





dreadfully mangled. 


yourselves, and keep clear of the wheels; but, O, 
you may find yourselves dreadfully mistaken. 





At length, just as sic was making up her mind 


Young Reaper. 


his little coat, and drew him in, and he was | 
When he is a private tooter. 


So it is, boys, when you go in the way of | 
temptation: you may think you can take care of | 


Before you are aware of it, you may be caught 
and destroyed. Keep away from the wheels.— 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 


Within a beautiful castle, 
That was not built by hand, 

With brows of marvellous whiteness, 
Thirty fair children stand. 


Within is eternal summer, 
Without it is rude and wild, 
But rose-red gates at fhe entrar:co 
Bar harm from each white-browed child. 


Pink-flushed are the walls as when sunrise 
‘Tinges the eastern sky, 
Velvety soft in texture, 
And wondrous fair to the eye. 
But if one of the white-browed children 
Go out of the rose-red door, 
Alas, for the homeless wanderer! 
He never enters more. M. A. M. 


2. 
REBUS. 


OMT 


THIS 


WE 


A FOREST OF TREES. 



































A smoky haze lay upon the valley. 

I lo eapin every day. 

My brother has gone to Akron to live. 
I saw a bee chasing a buttertly. 

If you go to Selma, please drop a line. 
That is a most beautiful arch. 

I once dared to face the same danger. 
We chose a shady place for our tent. 
Re strong and brave, be firm and true. 
The troops have retreated to Welmar. 


4. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Not right. 
A fruit. . 
Something sweet. 
A boy’s name. 
A race of people. 
A ere of speech. 
A huge person. 
A furious wind. 
A wicked person, 
. Aman who had a great genius. 
The initia/s spell the name of a great General; the 
RA.pii B. 


. 


— 
POMONA M Owe Cobo 


5. 
QUERY. 
How can the question of the day be expressed by 


the name of one of the most renowned of the hea- 
then gods? WAYNESBURG. 
6. 
SQUARE WORD. 
An opening. 
A period of time. 


Used in writing. M. A. B. O. 


7. 
CHARADE. 


When sailors find their noble ship 

A wreck upon the waves; 

By clinging to my jirst, they oft 

Escape from watery graves. 

My second is what peaceful foll: 

Of all things most dislike; 

But many men, and women, too, 

Oft make it their delight. 

My whole’s a little English bird, 

That doubtless you have seen and heard. 


Conundrums. 


Why is herb soup the best of all soup? 
is soup-herb (superb). 

Why is a blind man like a water-pipe? LBecause he 
is generally led (lead). 

Wien isa man like a tea-kettle just on the boil? 
When he is going to sing. 

How does a butcher declare his affection? By send- 
ing a tender line (tender Join). 

f you were to ride a donkey, what would you re- 

semble? A qo$ omg 

When is a teacher like an amateur flute player? 


Because it 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, G-er-a-n-i-um, 

2. Irving. 

3. “And Liberty plucks Justice by the nose.’ 
Measure for Measure.—Act 1—Scene 4. 

4. Sunda, Davis, Torres, Beltisle, Otranto, Ormus, 

5. “A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, and loving favor rather than silver and gold, 
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BLOOD. 


If we examine the nature of blood, we find it 
to’ consist of a fluid called the liquor sanguiais, 
or liquor of blood, in which float red and white 
globules or corpuscles. The liquor has also dis- 
solved in it fibrine, albumen, and other sub- 
stances. If a quantity of blood is allowed to 
stand for a time, the fibrine separates, and, en- 
tamgling the globules with it, forms a dark-col- 
ored clot. It is then said to coagulate, The 
water, still keeping the albumen and saline mat- 
ters, is called serum. 

The red globules are more properly disks, for 
they are not like a globe, Dut thin and flat like a 
piece of money. When looked at separately 
through a microscope, they are of a clear, yel- 
lowish color, for it takes a large number together 
to produce the bright, scarlet appearance of 
blood. The red disks are peculiar to vertebrate 
animals, that is, to those which have a back- 
bone. In birds, reptiles and fishes, their shape 
is oval; in man and most mammalia they are 
round, but differ in size in different species. 
Those in our blood are about as large as those 
of monkeys, whales, the clephant and the kan- 
garoo. Those of the ox are 1-4 smaller, and 
those of the sheep only half our size. The oval 
disks of reptiles are the largest. The size of a 
red corpuscle in man is from 1-4000 of an inch 
to 1-2800 of an inch, while those of the proteus 
are 1-837 of an inch in long diameter, and can 
almost be seen by the naked cye. 

By the size and shape of the disks, human 
blood can be distinguished from any other. A 
murder was once thus discovered. A man, sus- 
pected of cutting the throat of another, was 
found with a knife which was smeared with 


—— 


blood. The man alleged that he had cut some 
raw beef with his knife, and had forgotten to 
wipe it. 


On examining the blood with a microscope, it 
Was proved that it was the blood of a man and 
net of an .ox, disks were too large. It 
was also the bload of a living man, for it had 
ulated on the knife. As fibres of 
cotton acresing with those of the murdered 
misci’s shirt and cravat were found mixed with the 
blood, and also tesselated epithelial cells, which 
are peculiar to the m€mbranous lining of the 
threat, there could be no doubt that the victim 
had been murdered with the bloody knife. 

If we look at the white corpuseles of the blood 
through a microscope, they appear pale, trans- 
parent globules, dotted over with granules of 
Various sizes, and in the centre of each a more 
solid round kernel or nucleus. What is remark- 
able about them is that they are constantly 
changing their ferm, now pear-shaped, then 
elliptical, then fourmsquare, and even star-shaped, 
They bulge out first in one direction, then 
another, and in this way manage to travel along. 
Tuis kind of movement is so like that of a little 
animal touad iu ponds, and about the 1-120 of 


for the 


clotted or con 





received the name of ameeboid. It bes been 
supposed that the’red globules are formed from 


| the white, but in what manner is a mystery. 
| These little globes behave wonderfully like inde- 


pendent creatures, though their movements con- 
tinue only as long as the animal, of which they 
are a part, is alive. They are enlivened by 
warmth, and benumbed by celd, put to sleep by 
chloroform, and liable to suffocation and poison- 
ing. In short, they are wonderful evidences 
that, as nothing is too great, so nothing is too 
small to occupy the attention of the Almighty. 


THE WONDERFUL LEG, 


A man named Wedgwood had a cork leg, a 
wonderful imigation of the leg he had lost. It 
is stated of him, that on one occasion, when dis- 
cussing the effects of boiling water on the nerv- 
ous system, he banteringly told one of his guests 
that he would hold his leg tonger i in boilipg wa 
ter than any man in the kingdom. The guest 
dared him to the trial. Tubs were produced, 
hot water was procured, watches drawn out, 
stockings pulled off, and legs dipped in. Wedg- 
wood quietly set his cork leg firmly into the 
smoking tubful.* His guest followed his exam- 
ple. Wedgwood did not wince; his guest howled 
and wriggled, and his leg grew redder. The pot- 
ter looked on with a smile, amazing the com- 
pany with his calm composure. At last the 
scalded leg was drawn out in agony, and Wedz- 
wood remained master of the match. Five min- 
utes, ten, 2 quarter of an hour, and still Mr. 
Wedgwood smiled and looked composed. 

“Feel it, pinch it, do what you will with it,’ 
quoth he; “it’s the best leg I have, though a 
of cork.” —Titan. 

feenicsiceaidl = 


DIDN’T UNDERSTAND. 

A student of technology undertook to converse 
with a literal minded man, with the following 
result: 

- “Is that anthracite or bituminous?” 

“Eh?” replicd the man of coal. 

“Ts that anthracite or bituminous?” again in- 
quired the seeker of knowledge, in a bland and 
conciliatory voice. 

“Ef you mean that place where I’m dumpin’ 
this here coal down, it’s the fire-room,” replied | © 
the son of toil, with a look of pity at the ques- 
tioner for his ienorance. 

There were no morg questions. 





Se 

FATAL FORGETFULNESS, 
A young man in Middlebury, Md., whose store 
had been robbed, fixed a spring gun for the ben- 
efit of the burglars should they return; but, un- 
happily, meeting an old customer on his way 
home, who wished to get something from the 
store, he went back, thoughtlessly opened the 
door, and received such injuries that he died the 
next morning. 

Precautions against enemies, which threaten 
the safety of those that make them, are worse 
than none. 

oes 
BULLS, 

Farmer—Well, my man, and how much do 
you wanta day? 

Irish Laborer—Shillin’ a day and you ate me, 
or cixhteen pence a day and I ate myself. 

This reminds us of a butcher who did not often 
kill his own meat, and who astonished an.old 
lady by telling her that he would send her a fine 
steak soon, as he was going to kill himself. 


oo 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

A Virginia editor having notified correspond- 
ents that all communications intended for pub- 
lication must be accompanicd by the full name 
of the writer, received one from a lady who signs 
her own full name, to wit, Anna Matilda Sophia 
Electra Dolly Ann Potter Bell. 


—- > -— 


A GIRL BABY recently born at Orneville, Me., 
has four grandparents, five great gr we 
and one great great grandparent. Its great 
great grandmother is eighty-seven years old, 
hale and hearty. She has the rare privilege of 
saying, “‘Arise, daughter, go to thy daughter, 
for thy daughter’s daughter hath a daughter.” 


Lone ago, at a dinner-table in Massachusetts, 
a gentleman remarked that A., who used to be 
wiven to sharp practice, was geting more cir- 
cumspect. “Yes,” replicd Judge Hoar, “he has 
reached the superlative of life. Me began by 
secking to get on; then he sought to get honor, 
and now he is trying to get honest.” 


A COUNTRYMAN in a Danbury store, the other 
day, saw a suspicious-looking bottle on the 
counter, and, dexterously removing the cork, 
tvok a pullatiton the sly. It is a lamentable 
fact that the contents were niecilage, and the 
fellow has been rinsing his mouih cver since. 

An IntsHMan, applying for license to  scll 
whiskey, Ww as asked if he possessed 2 cood moral 
char: cicr. “Faith, yer honor,” replied Pat, “1 
don’t see the necessity for a good moral charae- 
ter to sell whiskey.” 


“My DEAR boy,” said a fond mother, “never 
defer till to- morrow W hat you can do to-day.’ 

“Then, mother,” replied the urchin, “let’s eat 
the plum-pudding to-night.” 


Eacn man, woman and child in Massaciiusctis 





is worth $1,560—or would be if the property was 


| equally divided. 


Wur is the figure nine like a peacock? Be- 


an ingh in length, called the ameba, that ip has | cause it’s nothing without its tail. 


HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 
of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Valley, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to$l0 per Acre. HoMESTEADS FoR ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a FREE 
Homesteap of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal to a 
Direct Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 
where, Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
38—13t U.P. R. R. Co.,,Omaha, Neb. 


URNETT’S KALLISTON for bites of Mosquitoes 
and other insects, neutralizes the @ puison. 40—1t 


INEGAR—how made—of Cider, Wine, or om, ‘a 
10 hours, F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn, 


$104 DAY with StencilTools. Sam ef free. 
Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, 38—4t 








' HOW SWIFTLY. 


yw swiftly pass our days away, 
Sow short the seasons seem; 
eeks seem, sometimes, as but a day, 
While floating down life’s stream. 
each have wisdom to improve 
hat may of life remain; 
A n whatever sphere we move, 
m every sin refrain; 
And may the Boys, when they need “‘CLoruxs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Jat and ae complete, 
Step in and buy them at FENNo 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. *40-1t 
CrossLey's RETIFORM BRUSSELS.—The successful du- 
rability of the goods has induced us to place in our stock 
the third large invoice, which will be sold to our custom- 
ers at the extreme low price of 85 cents per yard. The 
advantage of these goods over the ordinary three- -ply Kid- 
derminster and Ingrain Carpetings is their brilliancy and 
permanence of color, neatness in design and firmness in 
texture. On account of the low price and rapid sale, cus- 
tomers are reminded that these carpets,w ill be on ‘hand 
but a few days. PEASLEY & Bonp 
Successors to John J. Peauley. & Co, 





_ Bt 41 Washington Street. 
~ROCKERY, CHINA, GLASS.—Send for Price 
List. GUY BROTHERS, Gs tees Street, Salem, 

Mass. *40—4t 





TUTTERING CURED. Drs. Waite & ( Oatmay, 
Court St., Boston. No pay until cured, Cireulars 
sent. ft 





OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free. 


ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 


~PLENDID tales, sketches, &c., in the, LILLIPUTIAN 
ADVERTISER. Only 0c. a year. Box 46, L , Ct. 


r= INK, for secret correspondence, pleas- 
ing illusions, and curious experiments. Tbe best kind 
out sent ; postpaid | for 25c. by R. 8. PLATT, Newtown, Ct. 


HAE LL’S Vegetable Sicillian Hair Renewer— 
the best preparation extant for restoring gray hair 
to its original onere to to keep it 80. 40—It 
25 04. NTH easily made with Stencil and 
vo Reyscheek Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. S.M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 24—26t 


EW HATS. You can find the latest fall styles at 
JACKSON & CO.'s, 59 Tremont Street; also G oves. 
Canes, Umbrellas, &c., in large variety. Please call and 
examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. A0—1t 


























A SIMPLE REMEDY, but one that has proved 
very effectual in curing Sore Throats, Hoarseness 
and Pulmonary Affections, is foundin White Pine Com- 
pound. itis safe even for the youngest in the family. 
40—1t 





6sTFNHEY CURE!’ What guven? Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral fora oe Ayer’s Pilis for a purg- 

ative, and Ayer’ rilla for the complaints 

that require an Sheela e o iaeneine. 2t 


wo- DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 
steamchests, safvty valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four time’ the Se Price $2 00. 
Co! ILBY B Ros. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 37-tf 
IPLES SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Materi al. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 
Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. ” Agents Wanted. 32—6m 


R. VAN NORMAN’S English, French and Ger- 

man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5lst Street, New York. WII 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 2lst, 1871. For 
full information send for catalogue. 35—3m 








FREE Try samples of our great 8-page, 1.00, 
i: ilustrated weckly—30 years established. 
Fine steel engrav to subscribers. Agents make 
$5 a day. Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hal- 
lowell, Me. 37—13t 
THE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRINTER.—The most complete device for oad 
Clothing, —, sien, ever invented. Price only $1 00. 
Samples Free. Address H.W. HUBBARD, 
_ 40—13t Hartford, Conn. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 
Price Lists Free 
FOR 
STAMP. 
50Varieties 25 Cents. 
Sets of 4 Russia 10 cents. 
NEW YORK STAMP CO., 
30-2 10 Amity St., New York 














OUR STOOK OF FALL AND WINTER 


CARPETS, 
OTL CLOTHS, HTC., 





is now unusually large and we offer special inducements 
to purchasers, 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street. 


37—8t 





THE WEED 
‘sKamily Favorite’’ 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


are the MOST PorULAR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEsT range and VARIETY of work. The 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always 
in order. 

“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 

“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTULY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEV/ING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. it. FOW LER, , Agent. 


DR. 8. 5. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,’ ‘0 pages, free by mail 
toany ore. ‘This book is to make any one their own docs 
tor. Remedies ar given for Thirty Diecases, which each 
persen cau prep 


16—eop40w 








WAANZED. meet 50 per day) to sell = cel- 
ebrated tiom SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch”’ (alike on 
both fay wel and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
o—_ > 9 _ —_ in dl =. Address JOHN- 
SON, CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 

Shicage TIL, or $e. Louis, Mo, *5l—ly 





EW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
IFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its in- 
ah 4 and location. H. ILLARD, A. M., Pres 
Miss Mary O. Carter, Lady P rincipal. Three separate, 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pre 
paratory, Scientific. Terms begin Aug. 30 and Dec. 13, 
871, and April 4, 1872. Send for ontalogass and informa- 
tion to ane Principal at New London, N.H., or Rev. G, 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville, N. H. 35 





rs, Tanners, Boat- 


HUNTERS, = makers Pe i isherman’s Guide, 


25 cts. Box 299, Lebanon, N. i 


300 000 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 
HAPPY HOURS, an illustrated Maga- 
zine for’: allclasses. The best, the cheapest and the most 
—— periodical published. It contains something of 
terest_to everybody, Only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A 
YEAR. FREE for the balance = this year to all those 
who send their subscriptions for 1872 at ong Address 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, N. Y. 
#40—cow2t 


$5 Boy's Printing Office. 


Press, Types, et etc. Ba Splen profitable amuse- 
ment. 0 3c at: stamps for catalogue and “oe = 
printing. PENFIELD & CO., Meriden, Conn. *40-eow? 


THE NOVELTY HAND STAMP. 


Unequalled for marking Clothing, Cards, Envelopes, 
etc. Has changeable type of various sizes. ry perfect littie 
Gem. Price $1 06, postpaid $125. Send Raraienplon to F, 
P. Follett, 321 — Street Raretord, Conn. 

*40 Agents Wanted Everywhere. «. 4t 


Only 25 Cents 


For a whole year's subscription to 


The Fireside Favorite, 


A neatly printed monthly Tr, devoted te the interests 
and amusement of everybody. Jt is the ci 














y as large as the American Agriculturist. It contains 
maatter of interest to everybody. Splendid Tales, Poetry, 
Sketches, Wit, Humor, Fun, Wisdom, etc. Only 25 cents 
a year. Specimens 5 cents. None 


THREE MONTHS FREE! 
All a who send in their subscriptions for 1872 on 
or before October 16th, will reccive the October, Novem- 
ber and December numbers of 1871 FREE. 


Send on your subscriptiong at once, and a the paper 
ae * — Montus. You will net regret it 


FOUNTAIN & CO., 
*40—2t Middletown, Conn, 


COMER’S ~—> 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


Conducted with signal success under the same manage- 
ment for thirty years past, and attended by upwards of 
sizteen th ad dents, p the fid of the 
community, and has thereby peculiar facilities for provid- 
ing suitable EMPLOYMENT for its graduates. (male 
and female.) 

The Tairty-Fimst ANNUAL CATALOGUE, with circu- 
lar containing full information, styles of handwriting 
taught, and list of Mr. Comer's published works on 
Penmanship, Book-Keeping, Navigation, &c., 
sent by mail, or may be had at the College, 323 Wasm- 
INGTON Srt., corner of West St., Boston. 

*40—4t GEORGE M. COMER, A. M., President. 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Boap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
lt Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same lime. For Sale by Harness Mak- 
ers, Grocers, and Druggists everywhere. 
Manufactured by 
G. F. WHIT NEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 











‘Trade Mark. 


38 —9t 





HE VERY BEST CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 
JUST READY, 


THE SACRED CROWN: 


A collection of new Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, 
Motets and Chants, 
For Public and Private Worship. 

Togeteer with a Complete and Practical System of Ele- 
mentary Instruction, written expressly for this work; 4 
large collection of four-part Songs, Glees amd Choruses for 
Singing Schools and Musical Conventions 

By D. F. Hodges, 
The well-known Author and Conductor; Associate Editor 
of the very successtul work, “Jubilant Voices,” 
And G. W. Foster, 
One of our most popular New England Teachers. 
Price $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 

The authors have spent two years in writing, 4 rranging 
and selecting for this work, Which, in addition to thel 
best efforts, has a larger number, a greater variety, and # 
better selection of contributions than any previeus Music 

Book of a similar character has produced. We have largé 
orders already for it. Orders will be answered in tur, 
and special terms made to ‘Teachers and Charisters. Spec 
imen copies sent by mail postpaid on receipt of ue SE 





Send your diree tion to DR. S.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. ely 


‘tt LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Beste 
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